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National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colorado, January 12-19, 1935 





COS), ENVER LIVE STOCK MARKET en- 
¢ deavors to make its service and 
sales such that | 


VERY customer will be completely 
satisfied and will 


EVER want to go anywhere else to 
market his live stock, but will tell 
his neighbors: 


ERILY, verily, I say unto you, Den- 
ver is an 


4 XCEPTIONAL place to sell cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, and I am through 


OVING around over the country look- 
ing for a better place to sell. 


And that is all, except that we desire to wish you a most 
happy Christmas, and that you may balance your budget 
and show a good profit in 1935. We believe a good way 
to start will be to attend the DENVER STOCK SHOW 
at any time from January 12 to 
19, 1935, where you may sell your 
feeders, buy bulls, or get ideas 
which will help you produce bet- 
ter live stock, which will sell for a 
higher price. 
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Bovine Pulmonary Mixed Bacterin 
A valuable bacterin for those complicated cases oc- 
curring in connection with Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia in cattle in which the lungsand throat are par- 
ticularly affected, called “Pulmonary Edema” or 
“ Diphtheroid Infections”. It has now been used for 
several years with highly gratifying results. 


Bovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


A killed culture product of a high bacterial count, 
used hypodermically for prevention and treatment. 

For vaccinating cattle in transit where they may 
have been exposed, we recommend it as the most 
practical product for use. However, where the dis- 
ease is in the incubation period at time of vaccina- 
tion, one dose may not arrest its development, but 
if later the animals show symptoms of the disease, 
our experience has been that prompt re-vaccination 
with large doses has proven very beneficial, with 
the ultimate recovery of a high percentage of all 


such cases. Send today for FREE Booklets 


0.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
Alliance 
Amarillo 

Fort Worth 
Marfa 

El Paso 

Los Angeles 
Salt Lake City 


_ 
Hemorrhagre | 
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One Step 
Toward the 
Cowman 'sParadise! 


F only drought, severe winters and low markets could be 
controlled like Blackleg! 
Maybe they will be, some day. 


But now, one disastrous source of loss has been overcome — 
its death-dealing power eliminated. 


No longer need Blackleg kill your calves. 


The successful outcome of Dr. O. M. Franklin’s lifelong fight 
has made Blackleg a conquered foe. His 20 years of pioneer- 


ing in Blackleg immunizing has brought about safe, sure and 
low cost protection. 


Today, one small dose of Franklin Concentrated Blackleg 
Bacterin confers dependable life immunity. 


Thousands of cattlemen stopped losing calves when they 
started using Franklin’s. Why not you? 


Now 10c per dose. 


Get the genuine Franklin make at local Drug Store Agencies. 
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THIS CASH IS GOING 


TO HELP OUT A LOT 
RIGHT NOW |! 


CASH—one of the farmer’s 


biggest problems 


@® Having enough cash when he needs it is the dream of every 
farmer. His income from crops is usually only partly cash, and 
there are long periods between harvests. 

But at any time of year the farmer who has saleable livestock 
can turn to the packing industry for help. Armour and Company, 
along with the packing industry as a whole, maintains the policy 
of paying cash for all livestock which it receives, in spite of 
depressions, money shortages, high rates of interest, or market gluts. 

This means that any farmer can ship cattle, sheep, or hogs to 
any market at any time, and be sure of a fair price and a quick, 
cash sale. 

Armour and Company provides this important service as but 
one part of its program to be of the greatest possible help to 
the livestock producer. 


ARMOUR 4%2> COMPANY 
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Development of the Range Sheep Industry 


BY FRED S. HULTZ 


Professor of Animal Production, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


[Concluded from November number] 


change occurred. During this period railroad 

construction resulted in an expansion of track- 
age of from 1,200 to 10,000 miles in the Northwest. 
With the advance in railroad construction, foodstuffs 
in the Middle West pyramided in value. Wheat was 
worth from $1.75 to $2 a bushel. Corn, beef, and 
pork increased in price accordingly. The mid-western 
farmer saw that he could no longer afford to include 
sheep production as his major farm operation. The 
Far West seemed to be the only section of the United 
States which offered promise for the future of the 
sheep industry. The original New Mexican and Cali- 
fornia flocks were kept only for meat, but by 1860 a 
start in wool-growing had been made, and the Far 
West was the only section not losing ground in sheep 
production. 

As it became apparent that the states we now 
refer to as range states were well adapted to the 
production of sheep and wool, the industry became 
established in that section. In fact, the Rocky Moun- 
tain states were the only ones that showed an in- 
crease in sheep population between 1884 and 1914. 
The total number of sheep at the present time is 
some 20 per cent greater than in 1870, but not much 
greater than it was in 1884. However, since 1860 
the wool clip has nearly doubled. With the claiming 
of the western public lands for settlement, sheep 
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ranges were fenced off and grazing land plowed, 
resulting in restriction of the grazing area. The 
result was to decrease the size of the sheep bands, 
and also to reduce the land-holdings of individual 
owners. 

It has been stated that somewhat different sheep- 
production methods are followed in various sections 
of the western country. The far-western states lead 
in numbers of sheep, in average value per head, in 
total wool shorn, and in average weight of fleece per 
sheep. The north-central states stand second in num- 
bers, wool shorn, and weight of fleece. Parts of four 
of the states listed here as north-central are included 
among the range states. If Texas were removed from 
the south-central grouping, the remaining states in 
that group would be about equal to the Atlantic 
states in sheep and wool production. The southern 
states, other than Texas, are for the most part very 
low in per-head value of sheep and in fleece weight 
per head. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis of the 
sheep and wool situation in the range states. Texas 
leads in total numbers of sheep, being closely fol- 
lowed by California. California has more breeding 
ewes, but fewer rams by 75 per cent, than Texas. 
It would appear as if a large part of this difference 
in the number of rams were due to the fact that Cali- 
fornia sheep are run under farm as well as range 


the American eo Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as second- 


1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in Section 


, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 
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Fine-Wool: Merino, Rambouillet. --~—-— an 
Crossbred-Wool: Corriedale, Columbia, Panama, sh 
Romeldale. bu 
MEDIUM-WOOL BREEDS a 
These breeds represent the production of sheep pe 
primarily for meat. As a group, the medium-wools ra 
are superior in mutton conformation, being lower- 
set, thicker-fleshed, and better developed in the hind- al 
quarters. In wool characteristics, an average grade pt 
is three-eighths blood (56’s). The medium-wools are gt 


comparatively light shearers, their fleeces lacking the 
density of the fine-wool group and the length of the 
long-wools. The two more important medium-wool 
breeds in the West are briefly described here: 
Hampshire.—The Hampshire is one of the largest 
of the down breeds, and, in attaining the vigor, con- 
stitution, and size which the breed shows, some 
sacrifice of extreme mutton conformation has been 
made. The fleshing of the back, loin, and hindquar- 
ters does not equal that of the Southdown. The neck 





CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN RAM 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1933 


conditions. Breeding under farm conditions requires 


fewer rams to breed a certain number of ewes than 
under strictly range conditions. 

Wyoming and Utah are third and fourth in total 
sheep. Colorado stands fifth, due to her large num- 
ber of lambs. These lambs are mainly feeders, 
shipped into Colorado for finishing. On a breeding- 
ewe basis, Colorado would rank about eleventh 
among the western states. Montana, Oregon, Idaho, 
and New Mexico follow in the order named, with 
little difference between them in total numbers. 

Since 1890 the number of sheep in the United 
States has varied somewhat within limits. It is inter- 
esting to note that the total of 44,000,000 in 1890 
was also the total for 1928. The year 1922, a bad 
one for sheep operators, saw the smallest number of 
sheep since 1890—36,000,000 head. The high point 
occurred in 1911, with more than 53,000,000 head. 

The prices of sheep have, except during the World 
War period, shown a rather steady increase. A sharp 
break occurred in 1922, but the come-back was rapid, 
and 1928 and 1929 prices compared favorably with 
those during the war years. The history of prices 
during the depression years is too well known to 
require comment here. 


Breeds of Sheep 


Almost all the sheep breeds common to the farm- 
ing areas of the United States are also found in the 
range sections. The breeds may be grouped together 
in different ways, according to characteristics which 
they have in common. One grouping, based on the 
type of wool produced, is given here: 

Medium-Wool: Shropshire, Southdown, Hamp- 
shire, Oxford, Dorset, Suffolk. 

Long-Wool: Lincoln, Leicester, Cotswold, Rom- 
ney Marsh. 









































may be longer, the body may not be so deep, and the 
thigh and twist not so plump. Rams weigh from 250 
to 300 pounds; ewes, about 200 pounds. 

What the Hampshire may lack in thickness of 
fleshing is made up for by quick growth, ruggedness, 
flocking tendency, and heavy shearing qualities. For 
these reasons, the Hampshire is popular in the range 
country as well as in the farming sections. It is at 
present the popular medium-wool breed in the west- 
ern states. 

The rather large head, with its Roman nose and 
heavy, drooping ears, distinguishes the Hampshire 
from other down breeds. The color of the face, ears, 


CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM 
Exhibited by University of Wyoming at 1933 Chicago International 
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and legs is very dark brown or black. Many western 
sheepmen prefer an open face, wooled over the poll, 
but not too closely around the eyes. In the show-ring 
a more complete covering of the head and face is 
popular. The Hampshire has been growing in favor 
rapidly the past few years. 

The Hampshire fleece grades three-eighths (56’s), 
and in good flocks ewe fleeces will average 9 to 10 
pounds. The body-covering of wool is not always 
good, especially in the fore and rear flanks, and a 





CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
Bred at University of Wyoming 


more dense fleece would be desirable. As is the case 
with many dark-faced breeds, the Hampshire may 
show black fibers among the white. This tendency 
must be guarded against in selecting breeding stock. 

Suffolk.—The Suffolk is an English breed, rela- 
tively recently imported into this country. In size 
and general type this breed somewhat resembles the 
Hampshire. In appearance the Suffolk is easy to dis- 
tinguish, because of its bare head and face. The face, 
ears, poll, and legs are black. Suffolks have been used 
for crossing on range ewes. Their wool runs quarter- 
blood (50’s) or low three-eighths blood (56’s) in 
grade, and is of only moderate length, yielding an 
average of something under 10 pounds per fleece. 
Their popularity is growing. 


LONG-WOOL BREEDS 


Lincoln, Cotswold, and Leicester.—There has 
been considerable argument over the relative merits 
of the three major long-wooled breeds. Considerable 
confusion exists in the minds of students as to the 
characteristics which differentiate the Lincoln, Cots- 
wold, and Leicester. In size, the three rank in the 
above order, Lincoln rams weighing from 300 to 375 
pounds, Cotswolds being almost as large, and Leices- 
ters weighing from 225 to 250 pounds. All three 
have white hair on the face, ears, and legs, and are 
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hornless. The Lincoln frequently has spotting along 
the nose; the Cotswold shows similar spotting, with 
dark nostrils; the Leicester has a more Roman nose, 
with black nostrils and muzzle. The Lincoln is wooled 
on top of the poll; the Cotswold usually has a top- 
knot, which is not removed at shearing; the Leicester 
is quite bare on top of the head in most instances. 
There are individual exceptions to this description. 

As mutton sheep, the long-wool breeds are gen- 
erally inferior to the down breeds. Their flesh is 
coarse-grained and thin over the back, the leg is com- 
paratively small, and there is a tendency to put on 
fat externally when on feed. The types of fleeces 
produced are braid (32’s and 36’s) or low quarter 
(44’s and 46’s). The Lincoln and Cotswold fleeces 
average at least 8 inches in length, while the Leices- 
ter will grow 6 inches in a year’s time. Lincoln 
fleeces are credited with growing 21 inches in twelve 
months, and a desirable minimum length is 10 to 11 
inches. 

As farm sheep, the long-wooled breeds are not 
popular, but their use for crossing on range ewes to 
increase body size and length of staple is quite com- 
mon. The long-wools have been used in the early 
improvement of several of our best-known breeds of 
sheep. 

Romney Marsh.—The Romney is not so large as 
the Lincoln. Mature rams should weigh from 225 to 
250 pounds; ewes, from 190 to 215 pounds. The face, 
ears, and legs are white, but the nose must be black. 
The breed is hornless. In wool qualities, the Romney 
is the finest of the long-wools, grading low-quarter 
(44’s) to quarter-blood (50’s). The breed at the 
present time is enjoying considerable popularity in 
the Pacific coast states, where it is used for crossing 
on range ewes of fine-wool predominance. Some very 
excellent Romneys are exhibited annually at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair and at the Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition. 


FINE-WOOL BREEDS 


In the range-sheep section today the term “fine- 
wool” has come to mean only one breed—the Ram- 
bouillet. Texas, formerly a Merino stronghold, has 
turned to Rambouillets for the production of fine 
wool. 

Rambouillet—This breed is directly descended 
from the Spanish Merino, and differs from the other 
breeds described here in that it belongs to the fine- 
wool type of sheep—a type bred primarily for the 
production of wool. The Rambouillet is popular as 
a source of supply for rams used on the western 
sheep-breeding ranges. It is known that a large pro- 
portion of all purebred Rambouillets are bred west of 
the Missouri River. 

The breed was developed from Spanish Merinos 
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at Rambouillet, France. Here some attention was 
paid to carcass development, but fine wool was the 
main product sought. The breed was introduced into 
Germany, and, while retaining the name Rambouillet, 
underwent many changes in type. The Germans bred 
for increased size, more carcass development, and a 
longer staple, with less extreme fineness of fiber. 
Our modern Rambouillet more closely resembles the 
German than the French Rambouillet. Baron von 
Homeyer brought an exhibit of German Rambouillets 
to the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, and from this 
exhibit the foundation for the breed in the United 
States was secured. 

As in the Merino, there are three different classes 
of Rambouillets—A, B, and C. The breeding of 
A Rambouillets is rare, but B’s and C’s are found 
in all prominent flocks in the United States.: The B 
is generally finer-fleeced, shorter-stapled, less rugged 
in body form, and carries more folds or wrinkles 
over the neck, sides, dock, and thighs than the C 
type. The C type seems to be more popular with 
range operators, who welcome the better mutton 
conformation, the larger size, and the greater scour 
of c'ean wool which the C type generally furnishes. 
In order not to get too far away from the fine (64’s 
and above), heavy fleece characteristics to which the 
breed owes much of its popularity, it is customary 
to use B type rams on the more extreme C type ewes. 

Having two types, with no definite standard for 
either, makes an awkward situation for students of 
Rambouillet judging. Not only do differences in 
opinion exist as to the relative merits of the B and 
C types, but some show-ring judges seem to disre- 
gard mutton characteristics entirely, whereas others 
emphasize these characteristics. The breed’s primary 
usefulness, however, rests on wool production. Leg- 
of-mutton and natural fleshing over the back, ribs, 
and lcin are very desirable features from the stand- 
point of market-lamb value, and should not be over- 
looked. It is unusual for extreme mutton-type and 
extreme wool-type to appear in the same individual, 
and it appears that the future of the Rambouillet 
rests on the wool-producing basis. 

Rams are horned, ewes polled, although polled 
rams are also being produced in small numbers. 
The hair-covering of the face and legs is white. but 
wool to the tip of the nose and toes is desirable. 
Mature rams should weigh 250 to 275 pounds, but 
occasionally weigh 100 pounds more than this. Ewes 
should weigh 150 to 175 pounds. 

The following conclusions from a study of Ram- 
bouillet show sheep, made by the Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station, describe their wool: 

A twelve-months’ staple length, the thigh and shoulder 


of which average 2.23 inches, is acceptable. 
Diameter of wool-fiber in Rambouillets is correlated with 
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density and with crimp, either of which is more readily dis- 
cernible than diameter. Fibers from the more desirable fleeces 
averaged between 0.00055 and 0.00065 inch in diameter, 


There is considerable variation in the diameter of fibers 
from different parts of the bodies of Rambouillets. Greater 
variation occurs in the thigh fibers than in fibers of the shoul- 
der or belly. The thigh or breech generally consists of coarser 
fibers than the shoulder or belly. The finer fibers are more 
crimped. Twelve to seventeen crimps per inch are average 
limits for shoulder fibers from the better sheep studied. 


Density of fleece is an important factor in selecting Ram- 
bouillets. The better sheep may show two or three times 
the density of fiber found in individuals of less excellence, 
A density of 34,000 fibers per square inch is an average for 
the better individuals in the Wyoming study. 


CROSSBRED-WOOL BREEDS 


The breeds in this group may be designated as 
truly western breeds. They have been developed with 
a view toward combining desirable wool quality with 
increased yield of wool. At the same time, their mut- 
ton qualities are in most instances a decided improve- 
ment over the fine-wool types. The crossbred breeds 
may still be said to be in their formative period of 
development. The problem of exact type, as we know 
it in the older breeds, is yet open to discussion among 
breeders. Where characteristics have been fixed 
through several generations of breeding toward an 
ideal, these crossbred-wool breeds are without doubt 
finding a place in the western system of sheep 
production. 

Corriedale-——The Corriedale is a comparatively 
new breed, having been developed in New Zealand 
and Australia since 1880, and first imported into the 
United States in 1914. The origin, was a cross of 
Romney, Lincoln, or Leicester rams on native Merino 
ewes, resulting in the production of a fairly well- 
muttoned sheep, carrying a wealth of three-eighths 
to one-half fleece. The Corriedale breeder’s greatest 
problem is that of establishing uniformity in his 
product. The breed standard calls for a weight for 
rams up to 350 pounds, but this is an exceptional 
weight for most individuals. The face and legs are 
white, and the wool has a characteristic bold crimp. 

In mutton conformation the Corriedale is good, 
if selected for that purpose. Among some flocks 
there is a tendency toward the Merino foundation, 
which produces a deficient leg of mutton, small size, 
and too fine and short a staple. 

The Corriedale is gaining rapidly in popularity 
as a range sheep. As yet the supply of breeding 
stock in the United States is small, which has tended 
to restrict the spread of the breed. As a farm sheep 
under western conditions, the Corriedale is well 
adapted and should prove popular for that purpose. 

Columbia.—The Columbia is one of the newer 
breeds developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. In describing 
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this breed, J. M. Cooper, of the above bureau, states 
that the development work was begun at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and since 1917 has been continued at the 
United States Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, 
Idaho. The purpose of this work was to develop a 
crossbred sheep, suitable to western range conditions, 
that would breed true to type. Work was begun on 
this problem in 1912, using Lincoln, Leicester, Cots- 
wold, and Romney rams and Rambouillet ewes. After 
careful study of the type and production of these 
various crosses, the Lincoln- Rambouillet was 
retained for further development, and the others 
were discarded. Since that time the Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet crosses have been bred together, without the 
introduction of new blood-lines. Most of the Colum- 
bias in the Bureau of Animal Industry flock trace 
back to a single outstanding Lincoln ram. Rigid 
culling has been practiced each year, eliminating all 
individuals that “throw back” to either of the orig- 
inal parent types, or show any other undesirable 
characteristics. 

With only eighteen years’ development, the 
Columbia breed-type is not absolutely fixed, but vari- 
ation is becoming less each year. The Columbia is 
a large, vigorous, heavy-boned animal standing on 
rather long legs. As would be expected, it does not 
show quite the quality to be found in some of the 
older-established breeds. Ewes average about 135 
pounds, and rams up to 275 pounds, under normal 
range conditions. Columbia ewes are very prolific, 
and also consistently yield long-stapled fleeces of 
quarter-blood (48’s and 50’s) quality. During a 
three-year period the fleece weights of mature 
Columbia ewes, under strictly range conditions, aver- 
aged 11.27 pounds. For the same period the average 
percentage of lambs produced and weaned by these 
ewes was 75.74. The lambs averaged 78.02 pounds 
in weight at weaning time. 


PACKERS DEPRECATE UNFAIR MARGARINE 
LEGISLATION 


T THE RECENT CONVENTION IN CHICAGO OF THE 
Institute of American Meat Packers, a resolution was 
adopted pointing out that “wholesome, nutritious, and val- 
uable table-spreads can be made from animal and vegetable 
fats produced in the United States other than those manu- 
factured entirely from butter-fat,” and protesting against the 
discrimination against such fats and oils contained in legis- 
lation upon the statute-books of the federal government and 
many states, which favor one set of producers as against 
another set. The resolution proper reads thus: 


“That equal opportunity, without legislative restriction, 
be given ail producers of animal fats and oils for the sale 
of products of which such fats and oils are a part, and that 
all legislation that discriminates against wholesome, nutritious 
table-spreads made of American-produced ingredients be 
repealed, and that efforts be made in every way possible to 
mcrease the consumption of all table-spreads in the United 
States made of domestically produced ingredients.” 
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COST OF PHILIPPINES TO AMERICAN 
TAXPAYERS 


ONTINUING HIS EFFORTS AT “GETTING AT THE 

facts” in the matter of political and trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philippine Islands (see the 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER for September), A. M. Loomis, 
secretary of the National Dairy Union, in the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce of October 18 takes up the question of how 
much of the American taxpayers’ money has been spent in 
the islands, and for what purpose. 


“It has been previously pointed out,” writes Mr. Loomis, 
“that there has been a great amount of misunderstanding and 
incorrect information as to four phases of the Philippine- 
American relations: the belief that there were much favorable 
trade, large investment of American capital, large profits to 
Americans in occupancy and use, and a legal as well as moral 
obligation for continued occupancy and protectorship. 

“Not one of these popular ideas has a substantial basis in 
fact. Government records quoted before show that between 
1919 and 1933, inclusive, there has been a net adverse balance 
of trade between the Philippines and the United States of 
$362,100,000—over $24,000,000 a year for the fifteen years. 

“It is generally understood that the Filipino people oper- 
ate their own civil government and raise their own taxes to 
pay its cost. It has, therefore, been assumed by most people 
that that people and that government have not cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer anything. We nee avain to iook at the facts. 

“In the United States War Department there is a Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. This is the chief agency which spends our 
tax-raised funds in our island possessions. Its principal work 
is in the Philippines. The following facts are directly quoted 
from the statement made by General C. F. Cox, the head of 
the bureau. 

“Answering an inquiry as to the expenses of the bureau 
in the Philippine Islands, General Cox said: ‘The figures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, amount to only $9,961,- 
187.54.’ This is for the past year—one of peace and quiet. 

“General Cox further stated: ‘You are informed that the 
United States government does not appropriate any money 
for the support of the Philippine government, as that govern- 
ment is self-supporting. For its own purposes it does make 
certain expenditures, however: for the support of those parts 
of its military and naval establishment stationed in the 
Philippine Islands; for other public service (Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Public Health Service, and a small amount for 
experimental agricultural work) maintained therein; for the 
salaries and allowances of two resident commissioners for the 
Philippine Islands in Washington; and for the support of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. . . . These expenditures, compiled 
from the best available data, from May 1, 1898, to June 30, 
1933, amount to approximately $565,548,431.74.’ 

“The Bureau of Insular Affairs operates also in the other 
island possessions. General Cox, its chief, who gives the facts 
as above, has been one of the chief proponents of continued 
occupancy and continued free-trade relationships, and was a 
vigorous opponent of the recent successful effort to place a 
tax on the use of imported Philippine coconut oil in the United 
States. 

“While further study is being made of how, when, and to 
whom this vast expenditure of over a half billion dollars has 
been made, it is apparent that most of it has gone for military 
service. It probably includes cost of suppressing the Aguinaldo 
‘insurrection,’ which was actually a war of independence, lost 
by the Filipinos. 

“The large expenditures thus indicated must be considered 
along with the deficit in trade balances, which was shown by 
the previous article to have been $362,100,000 in the past 
fifteen years. 

“These two items—the cost of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs and the trade deficit—show a total cost to the United 
States, its citizens and taxpayers, of the enormous total of 
$927,548,431.74. This includes trade deficits since 1919 only. 
I have not tried to estimate the deficits back of that period. 

“The expenditures of tax-raised funds for naval construc- 
tion and maintenance due to our presence in the Philippine 
Islands have never been estimated. It is likely that the actual 
expenditures for naval stations located in the Philippines are 

included in General Cox’s statement, but certainly no item 
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for the naval activities due to such stations and the naval 
policy incident to Philippine occupation. 

“It is now a fair question to ask what the United States 
has gained to compensate for this enormous outflow of cash, 
and what is in sight to warrant any continuance of occupancy 
or free-trade relationships. Are there, outside of this costly 
and unremunerative side of this relationship, any legal or 
moral grounds for not withdrawing immediately, and permit- 
ting and assisting the Filipino people in achieving their high 
aspirations of complete, self-governing independence?” 


CALIFORNIA WOOL-GROWERS OPPOSE 
CAPPER BILL 


T THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the California Wool Growers’ Association, held in San 
Francisco on November 22-23, S. P. Arbios, of Stockton, was 
elected president, in succession to W. Hugh Baber, of Chico. 
Frank C. Clark, of Laytonville, was named vice-president, 
and W. P. Wing, of San Francisco, secretary. 


Resolutions were adopted— 


Opposing Capper bill for suppression of direct marketing; 

Advocating transfer of Forest Service from Department 
of Agriculture to Department of Interior; 

Asking state to increase appropriation for predatory- 
animal control; 

Urging more vigorous prosecution of sheep-rustlers; 

Requesting Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
alleged collusion among certain wool-dealers; 

Favoring co-operation with dealers and manufacturers in 
promoting increased use of wool products. 





CALIFORNIA OPPOSES ANY CHANGE IN 
MARKETING SYSTEM 


AST OCTOBER THE CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER 

of Commerce held its annual meeting at San Francisco. 

A number of committees met, among them being the State- 

wide Agricultural Committee, with an attendance of about 

one hundred from all parts of California. The following reso- 

lution was presented to this group by Secretary John Curry, 
of the California Cattlemen’s Association: 


‘““WHEREAS, It has always been the practice in California 
to sell much live stock of all classes at home or f. o. b. ship- 
ping-point; and : 

“‘WHEREAS, If any change were made in the present sys- 
tem of marketing live stock, the results would be extremely 
harmful, as the markets in this area are relatively small, and 
many are far removed from the source of supply, making it 
both economical and advantageous to deal with buyers from 
near-by packing-plants and with feeder buyers at home; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we oppose any legislation which would 
interfere with the present right of our live-stock producers to 
sell their live stock at home or at any point en route to mar- 
ket; and be it further 

“Resolved, That any legislation designed to control the 
marketing of hogs in the Corn Belt be so restricted and 
framed as not to disturb the system of marketing live stock 
now being widely employed in California.” 


Al. T. Spencer, former president of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association, made a good talk in favor of the reso- 
lution. R. W. Blackburn, president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation, said that the purpose of legislation pro- 
posed in Congress was to prevent the direct selling of live 
stock. J. A. McNaughton, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, spoke against 
the resolution. However, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. This resolution does not represent the position of 
the State Chamber of Commerce, but it does represent the 
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sentiment of the California agricultural leaders who attended 


this meeting. 
* * * 


At the annual convention of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, held at Bakersfield, November 12-15, 1934, the 
following resolution was passed: 


‘“‘WHEREAS, Farm and local sales of live stock in Cali- 
fornia have proved advantageous to producers; and 

“WHEREAS, We have supported the development of ship- 
ping-point hog-auction markets; and 

“WHEREAS, Bills have been introduced in Congress having 
for their purpose the forbidding of the purchase and sale of 
live stock except through central or union stock-yards; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we oppose any attempt to compel, by 
statute, producers to sell in union or central stock-yards.” 


FARM GROUPS IN ANNUAL SESSIONS 


National Grange 


HE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 

National Grange, convening at Hartford, Connecticut, 
November 14-22, broke all records in point of attendance and 
interest. Thirty-four states had sent delegates, and the total 
number of members present was in excess of twenty thousand, 
Among the speakers were several members of the administra- 
tion at Washington and many of the leaders in the nation’s 
public life. 

Below is a summary of the most important policies 
adopted: 


The Grange favored— 


Lifting farm prices by balancing production to consump- 
tive demand, developing co-operative marketing, restoring our 
foreign markets so far as possible, and preserving American 
markets for American farmer; 

Lightening tax burdens by imposition of net-income, gift, 
inheritance, and corporation taxes, and opposing levying of 
national sales tax upon necessities of life; 

Further reduction of interest rates, and adequate reser- 
voirs of credit. for both long-time, crop-production, and mar- 
keting purposes; 

Constructive land policy by tranfer of Bureau of Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation from Department of Interior to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; checking of erosion losses by construtt- 
ive program of reforestation, terracing, and more efficient 
farm practices; removal from cultivation of marginal and 
submarginal land sufficient to balance new iands brought 
under cultivation; and vigorous opposition to transfer of 
Forest Service from Department of Agriculture to any other 
branch of government; 

Protection of dairy industry by defending genuine dairy 
vroducts against unjust competition of butter substitutes, and 
making effective tax on imported fats and oils levied by recent 
act of Congress, but overruled by Bureau of Internal Revenue; 

Extension of direct marketing facilities for farm prod- 
ucts; 

Continued policy of building farm-to-market roads; 

Immediate steps to check ravages of Dutch elm disease; 

Protection of migratory birds; 

_ Federal survey of soils in interest of greater farm effi- 
ciency. 


The Grange opposed— 


Increased importation cf farm products; 

All increases in railroad freight rates; 

Bringing new lands under cultivation at government 
expense, while present farm surplus continues; 

Reciprocal trade practices, using agricultural or indus- 
trial products to disadvantage of agriculture; y 

Investment of American capital in foreign countries, 10 
order to take advantage of low wage-scales and inferior liv- 
ing conditions; 

Such regulation of motor transportation as shal] create 
a monopoly of highways. 
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December, 1934 


Louis J. Taber, for many years the leader of this nation- 


wide farm organization, was re-elected master. California 
was selected as the next meeting-place, the city to be deter- 


mined later. 
* * * 


National Farmers’ Union 


Meeting in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, last month, the 
National Farmers’ Union re-elected E. H. Everson, of St. 
Charles, South Dakota, president for the ensuing year. C. N. 
Rogers, of Indianola, Iowa, was again made vice-president, 
and E. E. Kennedy, of Kankakee, Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 

The convention voted in favor of issuing new currency to 
refinance farm indebtedness, and the establishment of a gov- 
ernment-owned banking system. 


CATTLEMEN OF EASTERN NEVADA ORGANIZE 


T ELKO, NEVADA, LAST MONTH, ORGANIZATION 

of the Elko County Cattle Association was perfected. 
The association will have for its objects “to give group 
representation and consideration to any and all problems of 
interest to the cattle- and horse-growers of Elko County,” 
and “to co-operate with any other organizations which may 
be working on problems of mutual interest and common 
concern, and particularly with the Eastern Nevada Wool 
Growers’ Association, the Live Stock Division of the State 
Farm Bureau, and the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation.” As a first step, membership has been taken out in 
the American National. 

Officers elected at the first meeting were William B. 
Wright, of Deeth, president; A. J. Dewar, of Lee, and George 
Garat, of Whiterock, vice-presidents; D. A. Castle, of Elko, 
secretary; and George Russell, Jr., of Elko, treasurer. Mr. 
Wright is a member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican National, and Mr. Russell is a vice-president. Annual 
meetings will be held on the first Thursday of November each 


year. 
* * * 


Since the disbanding of the Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association more than a year ago, the stockmen of that state 
have been without state-wide representation, except through 
the Live Stock Division of the Nevada State Farm Bureau. 
Request has been made from various sides that the new 
organization extend its scope to take in the whole state. With 
this end in view, at a meeting to be held on December 14 it is 
proposed to make the necessary changes in the officers and 
Executive Committee, and stockmen from all parts of the 
state have been invited to attend. 





CATTLE FROM DROUGHT AREAS MOVE INTO 
MEXICO DUTY-FREE 


Y MAKING AN EXPORT DECLARATION AT THE 

port of entry, stockmen in drought-stricken areas of the 
United States who have made arrangements for grazing lands 
in the Republic of Mexico can move their cattle across the 
border and return them, together with such offspring as may 
have been born in exile, to this country within eight months, 
free of duty. No bond is required for the movement, according 
to Ed. Cotulla, deputy collector of customs at San Antonio, 
Texas. All that is required is the declaration, giving a descrip- 
tion of the stock and stating the purpose for which it is 
moved. 

While no mention of sheep is made in this customs pro- 
vision, the collector thinks the rule also applies to them. 
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LIVE-STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


OUR YEARS AGO THIS MONTH, REPRESENTA- 

tives of organizations interested in the reduction of pre- 
ventable live-stock losses—particularly from bruising and 
crippling in transit—met in Chicago to discuss ways and 
means of starting a campaign against this needless waste. 
A committee was selected to organize a National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board, which would have for its purpose the 
effective co-ordination of individual efforts at loss prevention 
exercised by the various groups handling live stock from 
farm or ranch to market. 


It was decided that assurance of a fund sufficient to 
defray expenses for a period of three years would be neces- 
sary before the program could be formally got under way. 
That goal has now been reached through the contributions of 
forty-four participants in the plan. 


The next step was the appointment of a board. The 
Organization Committee submitted to contributors the names 
of eighteen individuals who, it was felt, were interested in 
the undertaking and would co-operate actively in carrying it 
out, and recommended that this board be given full power 
to act, pending the adoption of a constitution and by-laws. 
This recommendation was accepted. The board, as thus con- 
stituted, has the following membership: 


F. M. Sherwood, Armour & Co.; H. RK. Davison, Institute 
of American Meat Packers; F. E. Knutzen, Swift & Co.; Dr. 
H. P. Hoskins, American Veterinary Medical Association; 
J. E. Thoman, Hartford Fire Insurance Company; L. W. 
Kube, St. Paul Union Stock Yards; William Weeks, Kansas 
City Union Stock Yards; Charles H. Schultz, Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange; F. E. Mollin, American National Live Stock 
Association; C. H. McNie, Chicago & Northwestern Railway; 
E. G. Reed, Live Stock Loss Prevention Association of Ohio; 
J. A. McNaughton, Los Angeles Union Stock Yards; P. O. 
Wilson, National Live Stock Marketing Association; Fred 
Brooks, Rock Island Lines; E. L. Hopple, Northern Pacific 
Railway; George W. Davies, National Association of Swine 
— ; F. R. Marshall, National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
ion. 


The first meeting of the board was held in Chicago on 
December 4, Administrative facilities were set up, the per- 
manent structure of the board was established, a manager 
was appointed, and a tentative draft for the constitution and 
by-laws was considered, to be submitted to all participating 
organizations. 


SAFEWAY STORES’ BEEF CAMPAIGN 


HE THIRD ANNUAL BEEF CAMPAIGN, STAGED BY 

the Safeway Stores from October 5 to 13, inclusive, proved 
to be an unqualified success, in spite of the adverse circum- 
stances under which it was conducted. During the nine days 
that the campaign lasted, approximately 809,000 pounds of 
beef were sold by the stores more than during the nine days 
preceding. This means extra sales of about 1,800 head of 
cattle. Ten districts actually sold more beef than they did 
during the campaign a year ago, when conditions were much 
more favorable. 

Co-operating in the event were eleven divisions of the 
system, with fifty-three districts, in twenty-one states, and 
the drive was effective in 1,996 markets. No prices were cut 
to promote sales. 

The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER wishes to express its 
appreciation of the fine spirit of helpfulness toward the 
cattle industry of which these annual becf-selling campaigns 
are evidence, and to compliment the management on the 
excellent way in which they have been carried out. 
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WHERE HERDS AND MOUNTAINS MEET 


BY WALTER TRAVIS 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


COW TOWN IN THE MOUNTAINS DOES NOT HAP- 

pen every day. It takes something out of the ordinary 

to make this possible. That something looms up in the his- 
tory of Rapid City, in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Rapid City was the gateway settlement for stage-coaches 

and bull-trains coming into the mountains from east and 

south in the old days. It is a sixty-year-old community—and 





KNIFEBLADE ROCK 
Near Crystal Cave, in the Black Hills, South Dakota 


that is doing fairly well for this new West. It was the place 
where pioneer mining camps bought their supplies in this 
region. And it was the throne city of the cattle kings who 
ruled the vast empire of grassland between the Black Hills 
and the Missouri River. 

For years running into decades, cattlemen and miners met 
on the streets of Rapid City for the big annual celebration— 
stock meeting days. These marked the annual convention of 
the Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, and 
it was the big time every year. Cattlemen who could write 
checks running into five figures, and cash them anywhere, 
rubbed shoulders during those days with young riders eager 
to get first money in the riding contests. There was a rodeo 
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‘in connection, but it did not have a grandstand and an arena, 
a string of imported actors, and a clown. Wild horses that 
were absolutely wild, and steers nearly as much so, were 
turned loose on roped-off blocks down-town, and local talent 
went after them. 


Time has taken most of the cattle kings of those first 
days. Homesteaders have cut up the wide range, and some of 
the big brands have dwindled until they are hardly seen any 
more. But there are still thousands upon thousands of acres 
of grazing land out of Rapid City that carry big herds. Tom 
Berry, governor of South Dakota, is one of the big stockmen 
of today. The whole set-up is such that the cattle industry 
is a big one in the Rapid City territory, and one in which 
real cowmen, and men who never rode a horse, are interested 
today. They know that it is to the interest of both of them 
that the live-stock industry succeed. 


Besides the open range, we have the mountains—described 
as the richest hundred miles square in the whole country, 
and as an area of more varied scenery than any other region 
has in like space. There are rocky needles and deep canyons; 
broad, fertile valleys; thick growths of tall pine and spruce 
and birch and aspen; high points that were used as landmarks 
by pioneers crossing the prairies, and sheltered bowls that 
even yet have only been explored by airplane view. The 
scenery does not get monotonous—it does not have time. By 
the time you have gathered the idea of one type of scene, and 
decided you like it, you go on a mile or so and find something 
entirely different, and as attractive. 

Then man has done a certain amount in these parts. The 
fact that these mountains contain all but one or two of the 
known minerals in the world has been a chief attraction. 
Gold has furnished the principal lure that has brought man 
here. This is the home of the Homestake mine at Lead—a 
great industry that astonished the world recently by having 
the only stock on the New York Exchange that not only held 
its ground, but climbed, while others of every kind were 
slumping farther and farther down into their socks. There 
are other minerals produced in commercial quantities. For 
example, tin was a flourishing business for years. But the 
call for tin today is not so loud. 


Probably the work of man in the Black Hills most widely 
known over the world is the national memorial at Mount 
Rushmore—twenty-five miles into the mountains from Rapid 
City. Here, on the enduring granite, Gutzon Borglum, sculp- 
tor, is blasting out the features of the great leaders this land 
has known. He is sculpturing with dynamite—something new 
under the sun. Experiment has shown how to move whole 
tons of rock with dynamite, and to work down so close to the 
objective that only the finishing remains to be done with 
drills. To use explosive to get just where the workmen want 
to go, and without cracking or weakening the remaining rock, 
is one of those things that people said could not be done. 


Beside these figures—whose faces are as tall as a five- 
story building—-is to be a legend telling in words, carved deep 
in the granite, the story of the aims and accomplishments of 
America so far in its history; a record of wording and of 
picture that will last for thousands of years and become 2 
national shrine for patriotic Americans. 


Beauties of the Black Hills have been opened up in a new 
and definite way in the last couple of years under the gov- 
ernment relief program. There have been hundreds of young 
men in the region in Civilian Conservation Corps camps, and 
hundreds more, young and old, in federal transient camps. 
They have worked in the forests, thinned growths of young 
trees, cleared out dead stuff, opened roads primarily for fire 
protection, and battled actual outbreaks of fire. The result of 
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December, 1934 


all this is that it is becoming possible now to go into areas 
that could only be reached by foot or horseback before, and 
new beauty spots have been opened up to the visitor and to 
the people who make their homes here. These young men 
have speeded along the program on which residents of the 
region have been working—a program that means that in the 
years to come, as in the years gone by, cattlemen will find 
this an interesting region, even as do those whose interest is 
far removed from the range. 


THE RAPID CITY CONVENTION 


V 7HILE IT HAS NOT YET BEEN POSSIBLE TO 

arrange a complete program for the coming convention 
at Rapid City, we are able to give a few details. On January 
9, at 2:30 P. M., following a formal hearing the day before, 
a public conference on the Taylor Grazing Act will be held 
at the Alex Johnson Hotel. Administrator F. R. Carpenter 
will explain the progress so far made, and an opportunity 
will be afforded anyone to ask questions about the adminis- 
tration of the law. This event will mark the official opening 
of the convention. Later in the day a meeting of the Exccu- 
tive and Public Lands Committees will be held. 

Of those who will make formal addresses before the 
convention, we can, at this time, list the following: Governor 
Tom Berry, of South Dakota, who will make the address of 
welcome; Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, Texas, who will respond 
to this; C. J. Abbott, of Alliance, Nebraska, who will speak 
on “Live-Stock Feeding, and Other Problems Between Pro- 
ducer and Packer;” Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel for the 
association, whose subject will be “Transportation Leg'sla- 
tion.” Under this heading, the question of truck competition 
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and water carriers will be taken up. C. O. Moser, president 
vf the newly formed Institute of American Fats and Oils, 
will outline our fats-and-oils problem. This matter has a 
direct bearing on one of the chief by-products of the cattle 
industry. Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, will discuss “The Status of the Live- 
Stock and Meat Industry.” An able speaker will be chosen to 
deal with the important question of the tariff. Addresses rela- 
tive to the work of their respective departments will be made 
by officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the Farm Credit Administration, and the Forest Service. 

On the afternoon of January 10, and again at a time to 
be determined later, a school of meat cookery, in charge of 
an expert from the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
will be conducted at the Auditorium. A banquet and enter- 
tainment has been arranged for the evening. 

Headquarters for the convention will be at the Alex John- 
son Hotel, where all sessions will be held. The Harney and 
Patton Hotels will co-operate to take care of visitors. Rates 
at these hotels have been quoted as follows: Alex Johnson, 
$3 to $4.50 for double rooms; Harney, $1 to $3 for single and 
$1.50 to $4.50 for double rooms; Patton, $1 to $2 for single and 
$1.50 to $2.50 for double rooms. Reservations should be made 
early. 

Stockmen coming from southern and western points should 
buy their tickets for Rapid City via Denver, and plan to 
board the chartered Pullmans at Denver at 9:30 P. M. on Jan- 
uary 8. These cars will go through to Rapid City, arriving 
there at 2:10 Pp. M. on the 9th. Berths are quoted at $2.80 
for uppers, $3.50 for lowers, $13 for drawing-rooms, and $10 
for compartments. Western railroad lines have authorized 
open round-trip first-class fares of 2 cents per mile in each 
direction, and round-trip coach tickets at 90 per cent of double 
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the one-way coach fare (1.8 cents per mile), from the fol- 
lowing territory: Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wyoming, from which territory dates of sale are January 
6 to 12; Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Washington, with sale dates from January 5 to 11. The 
return limit is fifteen days. 


CABELL HEADS ARMOUR & CO. 


IRECTORS OF ARMOUR & CO. ON NOVEMBER 23 

chose Robert H. Cabell, London representative of the 
packing concern, to assume the duties of the late President 
T. G. Lee, whose death is recorded elsewhere in this issue. 
As Mr. Cabell is not a director of the company, he was 
ineligible to the presidency, and was given the title of gen- 
eral manager, pending the annual stockholders’ meeting in 
January. Mr. Cabell has been with Armour & Co. for forty- 
three years. 


HEARING ON DENVER STOCK-YARD RATES 


EARING TO DETERMINE THE REASONABLENESS 

of stock-yard charges at Denver, and the lawfulness 
of rules and regulations affecting such charges, or “whereby 
any service is rendered without making a lawful charge 
therefor,” will be held at Denver, before an examiner desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture, beginning March 18, 
1935, and continuing from time to time until completed. 








To STOCKMEN: 


The officers and members of the West- 
ern South Dakota Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation extend to everyone interested in 
the live-stock industry a most cordial invi- 
tation to meet the South Dakota cowboys 
on their own range by attending the an- 
nual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association in Rapid City, 
January 9-12, 1935. 
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GOVERNMENT TO BUY ONE MILLION MORE 
CATTLE 


T THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON DECEMBER 1, 

7,321,381 cattle had been bought on government account 

in twenty-three states affected by the drought. This is 306,683 

more than were reported last month, but still falls short of 

the needs in many sections, particularly in the West, where 

feed conditions remain critical and winter losses are bound to 
be heavy unless relief is soon forthcoming. 


However, the earnest appeals of Mr. Petrie, in charge of 
the buying program, and organizations throughout the range 
country, headed by the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, now seem to be bearing fruit. On December 3, the 
purchase of an additional 1,000,000 head was authorized at 
Washington, to be allocated to western states according to 
their needs. 


These new allotments will go a long way toward rem- 
edying a bad situation. Purchases will start immediately, 
and must be completed by December 31. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 7-10, 1935—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

JANUARY 9-12, 1935—THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION, RAPID CITY, S. D. 

January 10-12, 1935—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

—_——7 12-19, 1935—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 14-15, 1935—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Heppner, Ore. 

January 21-23, 1935—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Butte, Mont. 

January 24-25, 1935—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 29-31, 1935—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 21-23, 1935—Live Stock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 

March 2-14, 1935—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex. 

—_— 10-13, 1935—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, 

ex. 

March 11-14, 1935—Amarillo Live Stock Show, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 12-14, 1935—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 

March 16-24, 1935—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 








With Compliments 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Affiliated Organizations, 
and Stockmen Generally: 


Call is hereby issued for the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, January 9-12, 1935. 

* * * 

A year ago high hopes were entertained that, 
under the impetus of New Deal measures, our ship 
of state soon would be back on the high seas of pros- 
perity. There had been encouraging pick-ups in 


various lines, with agriculture, as usual, the laggard. . 


During the past year, however, the sailing has been 
rougher than anticipated. Both the NRA and the 
AAA have been somewhat bogged down in squabbles, 
alike within and without. Business has been hesitant 
and fearful of further radical measures of control, as 
present extensive governmental operations have 
proved a deterrent. Labor unrest has been wide- 
spread and a retarding factor of the first magnitude, 
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besides reducing purchasing power and swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

To add to these disturbing factors, all of which 
have been fully reflected in agricultural circles, 
twenty-four of our midwestern and western states, 
comprising more than half of the total area of the 
country, have been visited by the worst drought ever 
recorded. Numerous emergency measures have been 
invoked to meet this appalling disaster, but, of 
course, have failed fully to compensate for the many 
additional checks thus placed on normal operations. 


More than 7,000,000 cattle have already been 
bought by the government, and it has just been an- 
nounced that the purchase of 1,250,000 more out of 
drought-stricken areas is contemplated, making a 
total of approximately 8,500,000 head. In addition, 
the regular commercial slaughter of cattle and calves 
for the first ten months of the year, at the twelve 
principal markets alone, has exceeded that for the 
corresponding period in 1933 by 1,530,539 head—and 
this at a moment when the number of the unem- 
ployed has been at an all-time peak and purchasing 
power very low. Consequently cattle, with the excep- 
tion of a few choice steers, in both feeder and fat- 
stock classes have continued to sell at distressingly 
low levels. Artificial measures to advance corn and 
cotton prices, reducing the supply of corn and cotton- 
seed cake, have also adversely affected the demand 
for feeder cattle at a very critical juncture, while the 
drought has at once restricted the outlet and in- 
creased the number that must be moved. 

In 1929 the market crash, and the resultant 
depression, cheated the cattle industry out of 
remunerative prices during three years of light mar- 
ketings. It would now seem that the drought has 
perhaps crowded two or three years of surplus liqui- 
dation into one, and that, if present tariffs are 
maintained and there is any measurable degree of 
business recovery, our industry should have a period 
of reasonable prosperity ahead of it, and a chance to 
reduce its burden of accumulated debts. 

That is the background for the convention at 
Rapid City. Aggressive action should be taken there, 
setting forth the position of the association on all 
important pending questions. 

We should demand: 


1. Greater attention on the part of AAA officials 
to the unsolved problem of distribution, and less to 
that of attempting to boost prices by creating an 
artificial shortage. 


2. No tariff tinkering on cattle or cattle products 
in connection with reciprocal trade agreements. Pres- 
ent tariffs do not entirely stop imports of cattle and 
canned beef, while the hide tariff is admittedly inef- 
fective. 
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3. A continuation of the embargo against cattle 
or dressed beef from any country where foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist. 

4, An improved and extended beef-grading ser- 
vice. ; 

5. Less packer feeding of live stock. 

6. <A cessation of efforts by central-market inter- 
ests to pass state and federal legislation for the pur- 
pose of forcing live stock to be sold through the cen- 
tral markets. The industry will not stand for the 
present Capper-Hope bills. 

7. No railroad-sponsored legislation that will kill 
the present competition of truck and water carriers. 

8. A decrease in freight rates. Existing rates 
are patently too high for the good as well of the 
shipping public as of the railroads themselves. 

9. Amendment to the law imposing an excise 
tax on foreign oils, plugging up all technical avenues 
of evasion. 

10. Passage of federal and state legislation plac- 
ing the oleomargarine industry on a 100 per cent 
domestic-fat basis. There is no justification for laws 
taxing one domestic industry for the benefit of 
another, as some of the existing margarine laws do. 

11. Fair treatment by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in the matter of loans on grazing lands. 

12. Federal land bank loans to family corpora- 
tions, and all loans, both to corporations and individ- 
uals, to be based on the value of the security offered, 
with no arbitrary maximum imposed. No such re- 
strictions are placed on bank and railroad loans, 

13. New ten-year forest grazing permits, for the 
purpose of aiding in stabilizing the industry, and 
adding to the security of federal land bank loans on 
ranch property held in fee simple. 

14. An early announcement by the Grazing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of the Interior as 
to the principles so far determined under which graz- 
ing districts, created under the authority of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, will be administered; also the basic 
rate of fees to be charged. 

15. Restoration of the appropriation for preda- 
tory-animal and rodent control work to the level pre- 
vailing before the late retrenchment. 


These and many other matters will come before 
the convention for full discussion and proper action. 
4 * * 

The American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion today has the largest membership ever 
enrolled on its books. More than one hundred 
state and local associations are affiliated with 
it, besides its large individual membership. It 
is the recognized spokesman for the cattle 
industry of the West. It maintains a traffic 
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department whose service is not duplicated by 
any national farm, dairy, or live-stock organ- 
ization. 


During the past two years the association 
has carried a very heavy program. Its officers 
and various committees have been on the job 
constantly when major matters affecting the 
industry have been under consideration. Emer- 
gency action has often been required, as many 
new problems have arisen in connection with 
New Deal measures. 


Each of our affiliated organizations should 
send delegates to Rapid City, and as many of 
the individual members as possible should be 
on hand. The power of the association for the 
good of the industry will be increased if you 
all get behind the Rapid City meeting, and if 
it declares its convictions in no uncertain 
manner. 

F. E. MOLLIn, 
Secretary. 
Denver, Colorado, 
November 27, 1984. 


DROUGHT CATTLE PURCHASES 


OR THE PAST TWO MONTHS THE AMER- 
Hie National Live Stock Association has urged 

the AAA properly to complete the job of cattle- 
buying which it had undertaken in the extensive 
areas desolated by the record-breaking drought. 
At this writing (November 27) about 7.250.000 
head have been purchased, and it is estimated that 
1,250,000 more should be bought to prevent heavy 
winter losses in those areas which as yet have had 
practically no moisture, or where rain came too late 
to provide winter range or forage. 

It may be argued that the AAA has already done 
a pretty good job, and that more should not be ex- 
pected of it; that there have been previous droughts 
where the industry has had to work out its own 
salvation; and that feed should be shipped in, instead 
of further reducing breeding herds. 

As matters stand today, however, the range cattle- 
producer, who co-operated with the AAA by holding 
his cattle as long as possible in the hope of a break 
in the drought, finds himself penalized for his confi- 
dence. A large percentage of the cattle so far pur- 
chased have been of farm and dairy breeds. Repeated 
assurances were given by AAA officials that there 
was no occasion to rush deliveries. Statements were 
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made that the purchase of 10,000,000 cattle was con- 
templated. 

Suddenly, early in September, all was changed. 
The question of additional purchases was turned over 
to a committee of economists and theorists—all duly 
qualified by virtue of the fact that they knew noth- 
ing about the actual situation. This committee pro- 
ceeded to scare itself as to the condition which would 
exist if 14,000,000 cattle were purchased—a showing 
as to this having been projected in an idle moment 
by one of its members. The matter was laid before 
a packer committee, which, always worshipers at the 
shrine of volume, joined the cattle purchase commit- 
tee in lamenting the situation which might exist if 
they bought more cattle than anybody intended they 
should. Thereupon the committee solemnly decided 
that a halt should be called, corn fodder and sirup 
shipped to rescue the starving animals, and the herds 
saved from further depletion. 

It now appears that the efforts to explain the true 
state of affairs are meeting with some success. There 
is evidence that the higher officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are becoming convinced of the 
seriousness of the emergency, are beginning to real- 
ize the impracticability of shipping in feed in many 
areas, and are endeavoring to secure the additional 
funds necessary, in spite of the objections of the 
committee. 

Present conditions have never been paralleled. 
Always before, when certain sections have felt the 
heavy hand of drought, there have been surplus feed 
areas in adjoining states, and cattle could be moved 
at a reasonable cost. While some cattle are being 
shipped to Mexico, and here and there a few more 
have been taken in by other states, feed thus becom- 
ing available has been entirely inadequate to meet 
requirements. Markets are already depressed by 
heavy commercial slaughter, and they could not pos- 
sibly have absorbed the entire number of cattle that 
must be butchered. Then, too, the millions of people 
who are unemployed must be fed, and the govern- 
ment program has killed two birds with one stone, 
helping to relieve the drought distress and the human 
need by the same stroke, 

Something like $100,000,000 has been the outlay 
to date. This seems like, and is, a generous amount. 
Yet it is only $4 a head on the total slaughter of 
cattle and calves this year. And who will say that 
the emergency measures to help other industries 
have not cost the cattle-growers several times that 
amount? To list a few of these measures: 

Cutting down the cotton acreage and fixing the 
loan price, thus reducing the supply and raising the 
price of cottonseed cake; 

Limiting the acreage of corn, thus increasing the 
price of and restricting the demand for feeder cattle; 
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Advancing the cost of practically all necessary 
ranch supplies through NRA codes; 

Maintaining freight rates at excessive levels, in- 
stead of deflating them as live-stock prices were 
deflated. 

There are many items on the debit side. 
proper that there should be a credit entry. 

Carefully aliocated additional purchases will pre- 
vent heavy death losses in many areas, and at the 
same time increase the chances of getting remaining 
herds through the winter. By the time this is in 
print, it is to be hoped that the necessary funds will 
have been secured and the new program be well under 
way. 

Too much credit cannot be given Harry Petrie, 
chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, for his strenuous 
efforts to convince the Washington officials that the 
situation absolutely required the purchase of more 
cattle. In this effort, he had fine backing from the 
relief directors of the different states. 


It is 


FACTORS AFFECTING HOG PRICES 


T IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THE DEXTER- 
| ity with which supporters of the Capper bill shift 

their ground when the natural course of events 
disproves theories previously advanced with a great 
deal of confidence. A year or so ago all the propa- 
ganda was to the effect that direct marketing was to 
blame for the low price of hogs then prevailing. Now 
that there has been a substantial advance in hog 
prices, a change of strategy is necessary. Attention 
is called to the fact that years ago hog prices main- 
tained a level well above that of cattle prices, but 
now the big, bad wolf—direct marketing—has chased 
hog prices down, so that they average well below 
cattle prices. It is not admitted that any other fac- 
tors might have had something to do with this 
change in price-relationship, 

This attitude, of course, is the proverbial one 
taken by the opportunist—presenting such portion 
of the facts as suits his convenience, and ignoring 
others of equal, or even’ greater, importance. 

The fact that our exports of pork products in the 
fiscal year 1919-20 were 1,762,611,000 pounds, and in 
the fiscal year 1932-33 686,462,000 pounds, is dis- 
missed with a wave of the hand. What is the loss of 
a billion pounds of export trade between friends, try- 
ing hard to increase the volume of live stock going 
through the central markets? 

In 1920, 1921, and 1922 average hog prices at 
Chicago exceeded average prices of native beef steers 
by a small margin. In 1923 and 1924 the tables were 
turned; and ever since then cattle prices have 
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excelled, except in the years 1925 and 1926. It is 
worth noting, however, that since February of this 
year, when the $2.25 processing tax went into effect, 
hog prices have advanced coincidently with the con- 
tinued increase in direct marketing, and that the 
$6.15 at which hogs at this writing are quoted at 
Chicago, plus the processing tax, leaves hog prices 
not very far below those on good-grade steers. 

It is true that direct marketing has increased 
steadily during that period, but the general trend has 
been up regardless of whether hog prices or cattle 
prices were on top. It is likewise true that the trend 
of export of pork products has been just as decidedly 
and consistently downward during that period, with 
the result already noted. The loss has been almost 
entirely in the higher-priced products, as lard exports 
have held up remarkably well. 

Part of the changes in the price-relationships can 
be traced to the volume of domestic slaughter, also 
conveniently overlooked. For instance, total hog 
slaughter in 1925 and 1926 was 134,073,000 head; in 
1923 and 1924 it was 159,474,000 head. Hog prices 
advanced substantially to a point well above the level 
of cattle prices, although direct marketing increased 
sharply during that period. 

Nothing is to be gained by trying to pass the 
Capper bill on a misconception of the facts in the 
matter. It is to the interest of all concerned to know 
the truth, and then to act in the light of it. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 
erie... « 


The administration is marking time. No recent 
announcement has been forthcoming as to reciprocal 
treaties under negotiation. Application has been 
made to the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau for a 
reduction in the rate on frozen meats, eastbound, 
which indicates that an effort is being made to break 
down the present tariff of six cents a pound on that 
commodity. 

(The American National Live Stock Association 
has notified the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
that compliance with the request would be considered 
an unfriendly act toward the live-stock industry.) 


Fats and Oils ... 


A national dairy organization urges continuance 
of all existing restrictions on the sale of oleomarga- 
rine, to protect the public health and the dairy 
industry. 

Federal agents are busy in various sections of the 
country dumping cream unfit for human consumption, 
which, if it had escaped their vigilance, would have 
been manufactured into butter. No such precautions 
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are necessary in the case of margarine ingredients, 
as only the finest fats and oils are used. 

The dairy industry, long pampered by state and 
federal lawmakers, should put its own house in order, 
and cease its unfair attacks on a wholesome, nutri- 
tious food, within the reach of the pocketbook of 
millions of underprivileged consumers who have not 
the money to buy butter. 

A national farm organization indorses the posi- 
tion of the dairy group, forgetful of the interest of 
millions of producers of beef fat, lard, cotton oil, and 
other vegetable oils. 

The West takes a more liberal attitude. Farm, 
dairy, and live-stock producers, together with leaders 
of the agricultural press, are jointly planning a leg- 
islative campaign to protect the entire domestic-fat 
industry. 


Public Domain... 


Grazing Administrator Carpenter is busy holding 
meetings in all the principal public-land states. Prog- 
ress is necessarily slow until the lands are classified. 
An important conference is scheduled for Rapid City, 
as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


AAA ... 


Marvin Jones, energetic chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, suggests amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, restricting the allot- 
ment principle to that portion of farm production 
which would be used in domestic consumption. 


Problem of Distribution .. . 


The forgotten, though perhaps the most impor- 
tant, item in the economics of American agriculture. 
Marketing agreements which might help narrow the 
terrific spread between producer and consumer are 
frowned upon, while the major attempt is to increase 
prices through reduction of supply. 


Railroad Rates ... 


Hearings are being concluded on the effort of the 
railroads to increase all freight rates. Little opposi- 
tion has been offered by railroad counsel to volumi- 
nous producer testimony showing clearly that agricul- 
ture on its part cannot meet the railroads’ demands. 
Some way, other than increasing freight rates on 
agricultural commodities, will have to be found to 
solve the problem created by the failure of the rail- 
roads to deflate, as practically every other industry 
has been forced to do. 

In a recent magazine article, Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, states 
that net loads of 10,000 tons—the equivalent of 1,000 
big trucks manned by at least 1,000 men—are com- 
monly hauled in a single train with a crew of five; 
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and yet the railroads are sponsoring legislation tc 
curb the unfair competition of the trucks. Certainly 
there is still a colored gentleman concealed in the 
wood-pile, so far as all the truth being known as to 
the cause of railroad financial difficulties is concerned. 

The railroads have held the advantage gained in 
the Chicago conference with Dr. Ezekiel, and have 
refused to restore emergency rates on cottonseed 
cake in drought areas. Hence the range live-stock 
industry has been denied the measure of help 
extended in the Corn Belt. 


Beef-Grading ... 


Seattle is putting machinery in motion to enforce 
the recently adopted ordinance calling for inspection 
and grading of all meats. Product from plants under 
Bureau of Animal Industry inspection is graded by 
government inspectors; product from plants not ship- 
ping interstate is graded by city employees, but under 
general supervision of the government agent. 

Many other cities are showing interest in similar 
plans. 





W. E. Halsell 


T THE ADVANCED AGE OF EIGHTY-FOUR, W. E. 
Halsell died at his home in Santa Monica, California, 
on November 24, from a heart attack. Reared near Decatur, 
Texas, he first took up ranching in Jack and Wise Counties 
in that state, later moving to Clay County. In the eighties he 
established a ranch near Vinita, Indian Territory, and in 
1901 acquired more than 250,000 acres of the XIT holdings 
in the Texas Panhandle. For several years he lived in Kansas 
City, where he was interested in real estate and banking. 
About twelve years ago he moved to California. 

Mr. Halsell for many years was an active and valued 
member of the American National Live Stock Association and 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, serv- 
ing on the Executive Committees of both associations. His 
son Ewing, of Vinita, Oklahoma, now represents his state on 
the two committees. 





CO. £. Mitchell 


E. MITCHELL, OF ALBERT, NEW MEXICO, VICE- 

e president of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, on December 4 was found dead several miles from 
his ranch. He had been on his way to Tucumcari, where 
he was te have transacted some business for the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, with which he was con- 
nected, when his automobile had stalled in a _ sand-drift. 
Evidently he had started to walk for assistance, when he 
was overtaken by a heart attack. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Trinidad, Colorado. At an 
early age he took up ranching, which he made his life-work, 
being one of the pioneer stockmen of New Mexico. He built 
up the Tequesquite Ranch at Albert until it became one of 
the largest and best-known in the Southwest, specializing 
in the breeding of high-class Herefords, which attained fame 
far beyond the borders of the state. Of late years, under the 
firm name of T. E. Mitchell & Son, his son, Albert K., had 
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been associated with him in the management of the home 
ranch. Since the retirement of C. M. O’Donel, Albert 
Mitchell has besides been operating the Bell Ranch prop- 
erties, to the south of Albert. 


T. E. Mitchell was an old-time member of the American 
National, and took an active interest in its affairs until his 
death. A faithful attendant at its conventions, he had a 
host of friends among western stockmen, who admired his 
integrity, the soundness of his judgment, and the gentleness 
of his character, and who will keenly miss him. For many 
years he served on the Executive Committee of the National, 
and from 1928 to 1931 was chairman of its Marketing Com- 
mittee. He was also a former president of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association. Besides his son, his wife and 
a daughter survive him. 





C. George Lee 


GEORGE LEE, PRESIDENT OF ARMOUR & CO., 
_¢ died at a hospital in Chicago on November 6, after four 
months’ illness. Mr. Lee, who was born in Carrollton, Ohio, 
in 1878, spent practically all his business life with Armour, 
starting as a stenographer in the beef department in 1895. 
By 1906 he had advanced to the headship of that department. 
In 1913 he was made district sales manager of the Philadel- 
phia territory, and in 1921 manager of all the Armour inter- 
ests in New York. His success there was so marked that in 
1926 he was recalled to headquarters at Chicago and was 
made a vice-president, with supervision of branch-house sales 
and beef operations. In the following five years he developed 
into an outstanding leader in the industry, and in 1931, at 
the death of F. Edson White, was elevated to the presidency 
of the company. 





FOREST SERVICE CONFERENCE AT OGDEN 


ARLY LAST MONTH A TWELVE-DAY GRAZING CON- 
ference was held at Ogden, Utah, participated in by more 
than seventy-five officials of the Forest Service in the national- 
forest states. The situation created by the government’s live- 
stock production-control program, the effects of the drought, 
and the new legislation for administering grazing on the pub- 
lic domain was thoroughly gone into, and the necessity was 
recognized for certain changes in the regulations under which 
the forests have hitherto been managed. 


The ten-year grazing permits expire this year, and strong 
sentiment prevailed at the meeting for postponement of the 
issuance of new permits until the present unsettled conditions 
had clarified themselves. It was emphasized, however, that 
such modifications as may be found advisable will be worked 
cut in co-operation with the stockmen using the national-forest 
ranges. As soon as a complete plan has been formulated, it 
will be submitted to all interested organizations and agencies. 
A definite statement is expected to be issued from Washing- 
ton shortly. 


“The attempt of the conference has been to get from men 
on the ground as accurate a picture as possible of the effects 
of national-forest uses and activities on economic and social 
conditions, locally and nationally,” according to C. E. Rachford, 
in charge of grazing, who presided at the meeting. F. A. 
Silcox, chief forester, described the conference as one of the 
most important in the history of the Forest Service, and one 
that would lay the foundation for much of the future work of 
that bureau. 





























































A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


€ extend our good wishes 


and New Year’s Greetings 
to the American National Live 
Stock Association 


As processors and distributors of meat 
foods, it is our privilege to cooperate 
with the producers of live stock in the 
service of the consuming public. In 
this cooperation our purpose always 
is to increase through the quality of 
our products and the efficiency of our 
operations public confidence in meat 
as mankind’s basic, essential food and 
thus further the common well-being 
of the great live stock fraternity and 


our own industry. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Packing Houses at: DENVER *+ OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY « ST. PAUL + KANSAS CITY * WICHITA 
SALT LAKE CITY +» LOS ANGELES * SAN DIEGO 
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DENVER CO-OPERATIVES ACCEPT NEW RATES 


DENVER, COLO., November 27, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Two years ago the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing 
Association announced a_ reduction in commission rates 
amounting to 25 to 40 per cent. This was put into effect on 
November 1, 1932. The other co-operative on this market like- 
wise made a substantial reduction, taking effect at the same 
time. Since then these two co-operative firms have been oper- 
ating under a greatly reduced schedule, shouldering at least 
a portion of the burden which up to that time had been borne 
by the live-stock producers of this territory. 

On October 27, 1934, the Department of Agriculture 
ordered all firms on the Denver market to lower their com- 
mission rates. The Intermountain complied with this order, 
as did the other co-operative firm; but all other firms have 
filed petition for an injunction, and are still collecting the old 
high rate, being obliged to impound the difference with the 
court until a final decision is reached. 

The order of the Secretary of Agriculture, we think, is 
bound to stand, as he has been upheld in every similar case, 
We consider that the department has been very fair in this 
matter. On straight carloads of cattle and sheep, in single 
ownership, the new rate is $15 per car, as against the old 
rate of $18 for sheep and $19 for cattle. Other modes of 
arrival are based on a “per head” basis—the greater the 
number of live stock received, the lower the rate. For exam- 
ple, if you were to purchase a pound of sugar, you could not 
hope to secure as good a rate per pound as if you were buy- 
ing a carload. The same applies to live stock. 

We believe that producers will appreciate the position 
taken by the Intermountain in accepting these rates, rather 
than joining with others in their endeavor to maintain the 
present high scale, thereby adding to the expense of market- 
ing, which is already too great, considering the returns for 
the product. 

“Men must be decided on what they will not do; then 
they are able to act with vigor in what they ought to do.” 

F, E. HANKs, 
Manager, Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association. 


COTTON-GROWERS TO VOTE ON BANKHEAD 
ACT 


OME TIME IN DECEMBER, COTTON-GROWERS IN 
the South will be given an opportunity to register their 
sentiments as to the continuation of the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act for another season. Each ballot will be accompanied 
by a statement from the Secretary of Agriculture, setting 
forth the impartial attitude of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in the referendum, and urging farmers to con- 
sider all the facts before reaching a decision as to whether the 
act is needed to assure attainment of the objectives of the 
cotton-adjustment program. 
Persons eligible to vote are those who have the legal! or 


equitable right, as owners, tenants, share-croppers, or other- , 


wise, to produce cotton on any farm in the United States for 
the crop year 1935-36. 





To Control British Bacon Production 


A proposal for the creation of a $125,000,000 trust, to 
control every step of the bacon industry from the pig to the 
finished product, is shortly to be laid before Parliament by 


the Minister of Agriculture, the British press announces, 
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ATTLE FEEDERS are getting excellent results 
with 1 to 114 pounds of Red “W” All ’Round 
Supplement daily per steer of around 1,000- 

pound weight. Calves of about 400-pound weight are 
started on 14 pound per head daily. 


The supplement is usually supplied by spreading 
around sides of feed bunks when fed with grain, or 
spread over and hand-mixed with silage in bunks. 
Cattle become acclimated to this supplement as quickly 
as to other feeds to which they have not been accus- 
tomed, after which the supplement is cleaned up first 
if fed free choice. 


\\ [AN [/ 
WILSON & Co. 
\"/ v7 
THE WILSON LABEL ON THE BAG IS YOUR PROTECTION 


New York Chicago Albert Lea, Minn. Kansas City Oklahoma City 
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PUBLIC LANDS WITHDRAWN FROM HOME- 
STEAD ENTRY 


Y EXECUTIVE ORDER, APPROXIMATELY 173,- 

000,000 acres of unreserved public lands in twelve west- 
ern states on November 28 were temporarily withdrawn from 
settlement, location, sale, or homestead entry. The states 
affected are Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The withdrawal order is not expected 
to be in effect more than six months. 

This follows a conference at Washington between Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, who has jurisdiction over the pub- 
lic domain, and F. R. Carpenter, grazing administrator under 
the Taylor Act, at which it was decided that reclassification 
of the lands was necessary for their proper use and the allot- 
ment of grazing privileges. An outline of procedure for 
administering the domain was provisionally adopted. 

After classification has been completed, the lands will be 
placed under local administration agencies. Organization 
work will be through states rather than individual districts. 
The lands will then be subdivided into grazing areas, and 
local administrations suited to the particular regions will be 
set up. 

Mr. Carpenter is now back in the West, continuing his 
meetings with stockmen. A series of hearings has been ar- 
ranged between December 1 and January 28, as follows: 

Salt Lake City, Utah, December 1; Malta, Montana, 
December 4; Billings, Montana, December 7; Casper, Wyo- 
ming, December 10; Vale, Oregon, December 15; Boise, Idaho, 
December 17; Montrose, Colorado, December 29; Bismarck, 
North Dakota, January 5; Rapid City, South Dakota, January 
8; Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 14; Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, January 17; Reno, Nevada, January 24; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, January 28. 


At these meetings, two committees, one for cattle and one 
for sheep, each composed of ten members, will be selected 
from local stockmen, to act in an advisory capacity on range 
administration and improvements. 


NEW CORN-HOG CONTRACTS OFFERED 


ee OF NEXT YEAR’S PRODUCTION OF 

corn to a maximum of 90 per cent of the 1932-33 aver- 
age is asked of farmers in contracts now being offered 
for their signature. This would mean an increase of about 
one-eighth in corn-plantings over the amount allowed this 
year, bringing the total acreage up to approximately 95,- 
500,600 acres. With an estimated yield of 25 bushels an acre, 
a crop of around 2,400,000,000 bushels would be harvested 
from this area, or 250,000,000 bushels more than required for 
the reduced numbers of live stock to be fed, it is calculated. 


Individual signers, however, may hold out of production any- 
where from 10 to 30 per cent of the two-year average, and 
receive benefit payments in proportion. Payments will be 
made on the basis of 35 cents a bushel for the average yield 
of the acreage taken out of production, instead of the 30 cents 
of this year. No restriction is put upon the use of the land 
withdrawn, other than that it may not be planted to corn. 
Signers will be eligible to participate in any corn-loan pro- 
gram that may be announced in the fall of 1935. 

On hogs, a production of up to 90 per cent of the 1932-33 
average is likewise allowed, instead of the 75 per cent pro- 
vided in the 1934 contracts. Benefit payments of $15 a head 
will be made on the 10 per cent of the base number repre- 
sented by the adjustment—one-half upon acceptance of the 
contract by the Secretary of Agriculture, and the other half, 
less the signer’s pro-rata share of local administration ex- 
penses, on or about January 1, 1936. Last year contract- 
holders received $5 a head on the 75 per cent of hogs pro- 
duced. Owing to the smaller percentage of adjustment, bene- 
fits in 1935 will amount to only about $150,000,000, or approx- 
imately one-half of this year’s payments. Farmers’ total 
incomes, however, will be larger, as they will include the 
returns from a larger number of hogs allowed. No limita- 
tion is put upon the number of feeder pigs that one signer 
may purchase from another signer, but purchases from non- 
signers are restricted to the average number bought in 1932-33. 


To defray the cost of the benefits, approximately the 
present processing taxes of $2.25 a hundred pounds on hogs 
and 5 cents a bushel on corn will be continued until Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

All producers will be eligible to sign the 1935 contracts, 
whether or not they participated in the program this year. 
Farmers voting in the recent referendum favored some kind 
of corn-hog adjustment plan for next year by a two-thirds 
majority, but, unless the actual signatures exceed the million 
mark, it is intimated from Washington that the whole plan 
may be dropped. 


4 PLANS CO-ORDINATED TO MEET 
FEED PROBLEMS 


O-ORDINATION OF PLANS TO FACILITATE THE 

distribution of feed supplies to drought areas through 
existing commercial and industrial channels has been an- 
nounced by the Drought Relief Committee. The functions of 
each governmental agency are defined as follows: 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration and Department 
of Agriculture: (1) Location of feed supplies through Kansas 
City Live Stock Feed Agency, and maintenance of broad 
information and market-news service as to availability and 
prices of such supplies; (2) information as to most econom- 
ical transportation of feeds, and best methods of utilizing 
substitute feeds. 
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Farm Credit Administration: (1) Extension of regular 
credit to farmers for feed purchases through commercial 
channels, such credit to be supplied through Production Credit 
Associations in case of farmers with suitable collateral; 
(2) extension of “extraordinary” credit to farmers from 
funds made available through emergency appropriation, for 
maintenance of live stock, in case of producers not in position 
to avail themselves of commercial credit or of production 
credit Joans. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration: Provision for 
funds to farmers for purchase of feed to maintain subsistence 
live stock in case of families eligible for relief; funds to be 
limited to amount necessary to provide feed for ten live-stock 
units. 


In accordance with this policy, no further distribution of 
feed supplies, as such, to relief clients will be made by 
agencies connected with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

Up to November 23, approximately two million tons of 
hay and other roughage had been listed with the Federal Live 
Stock Feed Agency at Kansas City, as follows: 


MIE sikasivicdacshsccisncs ceasiciinatca anced 300,000 
ND cisciisliieinioisnatbcrinecexiterimmaii 150,000 
Lespedeza ..... sinh ielaipicetananaatenvelbnachigt 75,000 
SPINS, SO ici ca igdnentcieatbag 80,000 
Corn-fodder and stover.................... 150,000 
WICNGNNG: eh. SeheesscSeeeied cies Fasten eee 250,000 
TE: COR ini ihcceiinein 800,000 

ED attics naeaiags 2,055,000 


It is pointed out that the listings are incomplete, as the 
soy-bean hay in Illinois, and corn-stover and corn-fodder 
saved under the feed-conservation program for those forages, 
are not all included. 

Because of the fact that the feed situation, except in the 
intermountain states, is now more favorable than at any time 
























possible our progress. 


| F. E. HANKS, Manager 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


is the popular Co-operative Live Stock Sales Agency located at 
the Denver Union Stock Yards. Since its organization, almost 
four years ago, we have enjoyed a substantial growth each year, 
and at this Holiday Season our thoughts revert gratefully to 
those whose confidence in us, good-will, and loyalty have made 


We extend our heartiest wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity throughout the New Year! 


The Intermountain is pleased to announce to producers and feeders another reduction 
in commissions, conforming to the order of the Secretary of Agriculture. On single- 
| ownership cattle and sheep the rate is $15 per car, as against the old rate of $18 for 
sheep and $19 for cattle. We stand willing to make a further reduction in handling 
charges, depending upon the volume received. It takes TEAMWORK between those 
operating a marketing association and those furnishing receipts to increase volume 
sufficiently to accomplish this end. IN GIVING US YOUR SUPPORT, YOU HELP. 


For detailed market and credit advice communicate with 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
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during the summer, due to the unusually large production of 
late forages made possible by the late fall season, the volume 
of requests for information has been comparatively small. 
However, it is antigipated that, with the disappearance of 
fall pasture, the rate of requests will accelerate sharply, and 
the agency is prepared to give all requests immediate 
attention. 


TICK ERADICATION PROGRESSING 


N DECEMBER 1, 1934, 12,756 SQUARE MILES- OF 

territory in Florida and Louisiana were released from 
tick quarantine, and the day is fast approaching when all of 
the United States will be rid of this pest. Quarantine is now 
confined to eleven counties in west-central Florida, twenty-four 
parishes in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, and thirty- 
six counties in southern and eastern Texas, besides the Terri- 
tory of Puerto Rico. 





Live Stock in Russia 


Returns from the live-stock census taken in July through- 
out the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics show cattle num- 
bers to have increased to 42,380,000 from the 38,600,000 
enumerated in 1933. Hogs numbered 17,346,000, as compared 
with 12,200,000 last year. 


New Zealand Increases Pork Exports 


The British policy of restricting imports of cured pork 
from non-empire countries has reacted favorably upon New 
Zealand’s hog industry. In 1938, carcasses exported amounted 
to 320,000, which was an increase of 141 per cent over 1932. 
This year, exports are expected to reach 500,000 carcasses. 


Stock Yards Station, Denver, Colorado 
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CUR [TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Loss and Damage Resulting from Weighing of Live Stock 


UMEROUS, REPEATED, AND VIGOROUS COM- 

plaints have been reaching this office regarding the 
bruised and crippled condition of live stock—particularly 
that moving between country points—caused by being jostled 
or choused by the carriers while weighing the shipments in 
transit for the purpose of assessing their freight charges. 
This rough handling is usually due to the carriers’ weighing 
the shipments over track-scales, but in some instances we 
have found that the damage sustained was attributable to the 
attempt of employees of the carriers, unfamiliar with the 
handling of live stock, to weigh it over hoof-scales at one of 
the points where the live stock was stopped in transit for 
feed, water, and rest under the federal 28-hour law. In such 
instances, as we have often informed our shippers, the car- 
riers are liable for the full amount of the damage incurred, 
and the shipper or consignee should carefully determine the 
amount of such damage, and file claim with the originating 
or delivering carrier for such amount. 


The increased damages sustained by live-stock shippers 
in this respect are due primarily to two causes: first, the 
failure of the carriers to comply with their duty under the 
law to establish and maintain hoof-scales for the weighing of 
live stock at shipping and receiving points; and, second, the 
carriers’ attempt to weigh live stock in transit over track- 
scales or at feeding points over hoof-scales. 


The law governing the carriers provides: 


“The term ‘transportation’ . . . shall include locomotives, 
cars, and other vehicles, vessels, and all instrumentalities and 
facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership 

. , and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 

. and handling of property transported.” 


Suitable scales for securing actual weights for the pur- 
pose of assessing carriers’ freight charges are clearly instru- 
mentalities or facilities essential to the transportation of live 
stock. Consequently, there is no question but that it is the 
duty of the carriers to furnish and maintain scales for weigh- 
ing live stock. As they have failed to discharge this duty 
under the law, they cannot legally, as they are doing, compel 
the public to bear the damages resulting from their failure 
to do so. 

Generally speaking, the carriers have furnished, and now 
maintain, suitable facilities for securing weights of other 
classes of traffic handled by them. There is no reason why 
live stock should be the lone exception, as it is at this time. 
Custom and usage at public live-stock markets have estab- 
lished the fact that hoof-scales are the only suitable facilities 
for determining the accurate weights of live stock. The car- 
riers own and operate very few, if any, hoof-scales. More- 


over, they own and operate but a limited number of track- 
scales. Furthermore, as clearly recognized by anyone familiar 
with the handling of live stock and the operation of track- 
scales, these scales are not suitable instrumentalities or facili- 
ties for securing the actual weights of live stock. Conse- 
quently, the carriers have not complied with their legal duty 
to furnish suitable scales for weighing live stock. 

The commission, in Live Stock—Western District Rates, 
176 I.C.C. 1, wherein it prescribed the present rates on live 
stock in the Western District, which became effective January 
25, 1932, at page 91 discussed the question of weights and 
weighing, and at page 92 stated: 

“Between country points, respondents are granted per- 
mission to convert the rates prescribed to a per-car basis and 
publish them in that form, or to publish them on the cents- 
per-hundred-pounds basis and maintain a rule of the char- 
acter quoted above from the Union Pacific tariff, whichever 
method may seem most desirable under the circumstances 
obtaining in the particular territory under consideration. If 
published in amounts per car, the rates should be converted 
upon basis of the average loading of the particular character 
of live stock in the particular territory or on the particular 
road under consideration, as nearly as it can be determined.” 


The rule referred to by the commission is stated on page 
91 of its report, and reads as follows: 


“Live stock, carloads, moving between points not provided 
with facilities for weighing, the shipper or consignee shiil 
furnish actual weights and certify to their correctness. Agent 
will accept and bill at weights so obtained, subject te the 
minimum weight provided for the size of car ordered. If ship- 
per at point of origin, or consignee at destination, cannot 
furnish weights, freight charges will be assessed on basis of 
minimum weight for the size of car ordered, provided ship- 
ment could have been loaded in size of car ordered.” 


Thus it is clear, from the decision of the commission in 
which the present rates were prescribed, that the carriers 
were authorized by that decision to (1) establish the rates 
in cents per hundred pounds, or (2) convert the rates thus 
prescribed to a per-car basis, based on the average loading 
of a particular character of live stock in the particular terri- 
tory or on the road involved. 

The carriers, broadly speaking, established and now 
maintain the rates on the per-hundred-pounds basis, and, as 
they are not equipped with adequate and suitable facilities 
to determine the weights of live stock transported at the 
numerous origin and destination points, they have in recent 
years been attempting to secure the weights over track-scales 
where there are such facilities between the origin and des- 
tination points. In order to weigh carload freight on track- 
scales, it is necessary that the car be spotted squarely upon 
the scales, which, in the majority of instances, are 46 feet 
in length, and the car thus weighed must be uncoupled at 
both ends. In spotting the car on the scales, there is a vi0- 
lent jerk, and the live stock in many instances is thrown 
down. Then, after the weight of the car, bedding, and live 
stock is obtained, there is another, and in many cases severe, 
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jolt when the car is coupled to the locomotive or to the cars 
to be handled from the scales. Consequently, the live stock is 
pruised, and, in some cases which have been brought to the 
attention of this office, the animals, in addition to being 
bruised, had their limbs broken. 


The carriers can and should avoid this rough and 
improper handling by one of two things: They should either 
establish and maintain hoof-scales at the major live-stock 
origin and destination points, or they should, as authorized 
by the commission, convert their present rates into amounts 
per standard car. The correspondence received by this office 
indicates that live-stock producers have no objection to paying 
freight charges on the actual weights of their shipments, and, 
therefore, prefer that the rates be maintained, as at present, 
in cents per hundred pounds; but the producers do, and 
rightfully, strenuously object to the present methcds employed 
by the carriers in weighing live stock over track-scales or 
over hoof-scales at some intermediate feeding point between 
the origin and destination, which methods are causing the 
serious damage to the live stock transported. 


If the carriers would comply with their duty under the 
law, and equip themselves with hoof-scales at the major 
live-stock origin and destination points, the weights of the 
live stock could be obtained for the purpose of assessing the 
carriers freight charges by the experienced live-stock ship- 
pers and receivers, without incurring the severe and ever- 
increasing losses now being heaped upon the live-stock indus- 
try. The carriers should take such action without further 
delay. Moreover, the shippers and receivers should, in cases 
where their live stock is damaged in transit, bring the matter 
to the attention of the carriers immediately, determine as 
accurately as possible the extent of such damages, and file 
claim with the carriers for the amount of the actual damages. 
If this action is not taken, the carriers will, as in recent 
years, continue the practice of attempting to secure live-stock 
weights over their inadequate facilities. If, however, their 
claim payments are increased because of their failure to 
equip themselves with suitable facilities, then no doubt they 
will give consideration to complying with the existing law. 


Shippers and receivers should, whenever possible, place 
experienced caretakers in charge of their shipments, and see 
to it that the caretakers keep an accurate record of the 
handling accorded their shipments while in transit. The 
result of such action will be twofold: First, it will enable 
the shippers or receivers properly to support their claims for 
any damage sustained by improper handling on the part of 
the carriers, and, secondly, enable the shippers and receivers 
to give the carriers a direct and correct statement as to the 
point or points at which such improper handling was given 
the live stock, thereby enabling the carriers to put in force 
corrective measures. 

Recognizing that it is the function of this office to avoid 
claims whenever possible, and considering the further fact 
that the extent of damages sustained by the rough handling 
of live stock in transit is not always an easy matter to 
determine correctly, we have been, and are, handling this 
matter with representatives of the carriers—particularly the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau—with a view to 
securing the abatement of the cause of the increasing dam- 
ages. It will be of assistance to this office, as well as to the 
carriers, if our shippers will continue to advise us of any 
improper handling of their shipments of live stock. 


Motor-Vehicle Legislation 


The coming session of Congress will no doubt be flooded 
with transportation bills. The railroads and their allies, who 
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in recent years have, by propaganda and otherwise, sought 
to secure federal legislation governing the interstate opera- 
tions of motor vehicles similar to that now governing the 
railroads, will undoubtedly ask Congress to enact such legis- 
lation at the coming session. Those interests have advocated 
such legislation in the past, on the ground that, as the rail- 
roads are regulated by state and federal laws, it is unfair 
to permit the operation of motor vehicles without legislation 
similar to that governing the railroads. Such argument, in 
my opinion, is wholly unsound—first, for the reason that it 
disregards the public interest, and, secondly, because the 
conduct and operation of motor vehicles is so dissimilar to 
the conduct and operation of the railroads that the law now 
governing the railroads cannot with propriety be saddled 
onto the motor-vehicle industry without seriously injuring the 
shipping public. 

The railroads are governed at the present time by the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The various provisions of that act 
were enacted into law for the purpose of curbing or prevent- 
ing abuses by the railroads in the conduct of their business, 
or the infringement by the railroads upon the rights of the 
shipping public. The Supreme Court in the recent Texas & 
Pacific case stated: 


“The [Interstate Commerce] Act was passed for the 
protection of those who pay and bear the rates. The stand- 
ards it establishes are transportation standards, not criteria 
of general welfare.” 


Thus it will be noted that the law governing the rail- 
roads was not passed for the purpose of equalizing their 
costs with those of their predecessors—the stage-coach and 
horse-drawn freight lines—but, on the contrary, was adopted 
for the protection of those who pay the railroad rates. Con- 
sequently, it irresistibly follows that any legislation enacted 





Breeders of 
Pedigreed Cattle 


T NO time in recent years has the 
purebred breeder been encouraged so - 
much as during recent months. The 

federal program for purchase of cattle and 
the entire AAA program have emphasized 
the necessity for quality animals. The feed 
situation demands that every pound of grain 
and forage be utilized efficiently this year. 
Therefore the demand for registered breed- 
ing animals is mounting steadily. 


Whether purebred or grade animals are 
produced, they can be sold best through a 
co-operative sales agency. 


National Live Stock Marketing 


Association 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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by Congress or the various states governing motor vehicles 
should likewise be for the purpose of protecting those who 
bear the motor-vehicle charges. 

At the present time the operation of common carriers by 
motor vehicles is governed by the laws of the various states, 
some of which also apply to contract carriers by motor 
vehicles. Moreover, the state authorities under their police 
powers have established certain rules and regulations which 
must be complied with by motor vehicles operating over the 
highways in such states in interstate commerce. These latter 
rules and regulations apply with equal force to motor vehicles 
engaged in both intrastate and interstate commerce. There- 
fore, there is at this time some regulation of common and 
contract carriers by motor vehicles in interstate commerce, 
although there are no federal laws governing the conduct 
of interstate commerce by motor vehicle. 

If, and when, the interests of those who pay the motor- 
vehicle rates require legislation for their protection, then, of 
course, the motor carriers should be regulated. However, any 
legislation passed by Congress or the various states governing 
such vehicles should not be enacted for the purpose of placing 
an undue burden upon the motor vehicle for the benefit of 
other forms of transportation, but, on the contrary, should 
be solely for the protection of those who bear the motor- 
vehicle charges. 

During the year 1933, according to report rendered in 
February of the present year by the Live Stock, Meats, and 
Wool Division of the Department of Agriculture, 45.67 per 
cent of all the cattle, 60.28 per cent of the calves, 61.56 
per cent of the hogs, 25.17 per cent of the sheep, and 48.73 
per cent of all the cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep received at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Oklahoma 
City, Omaha, Portland, St. Joseph, St. Paul, Sioux City, 
Sioux Falls, and Wichita were drive-ins. Practically all such 
live stock moved to the markets by motor vehicle. Therefore, 
live-stock producers are vitally interested in legislation gov- 
cerning motor vehicles. Consequently, producers should take 
this matter up immediately—in person if possible, but by 
correspondence if they are unable to contact their members of 
Congress and their state lawmakers personally—to the end 
that any legislation enacted for the governing of motor 
vehicles shall be for the purpose of protecting those who pay 
the motor-vehicle rates, and not of saddling a burden upon 
the motor-vehicle industry, so as to hamstring it in its compe- 
tition with other forms of transportation. 


COMMISSION ACTS TO INCREASE RAILWAY 
REVENUES 


ODIFICATION OF EXISTING ZONES AND SHORT- 
ening of the distances over which present class rates 
apply have been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with a view to increasing the revenues of western 
railroads, which are contending that their earnings are insuffi- 
cient to keep them out of bankruptcy. A small reduction has 
been allowed in rates on short-haul traffic, in order to meet 
motor-truck competition, and an increase granted for distances 
above 170 miles. 

The commission has also ruled that rates on traffic to 
and from the Northwest, including St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
shall be the same as rates within the Eastern Zone, covering 
the territory east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. However, Western Trunk Line 
rates will apply on freight between Illinois territory and the 
West. 

These changes in rates do not apply to live stock. 
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SHELTER-BELT WORK GETTING UNDER WAY 


RELIMINARY WORK HAS BEEN BEGUN ON THE 

government’s thousand-mile shelter-belt project. Sur- 
veys of the best locations for planting, soil conditions, appro- 
priate types of trees, and other important factors are being 
made, for which an initial allotment of $1,000,000 from 
emergency relief funds has been granted. Administrative 
offices have been opened in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

* * * 


A series of questions regarding the purposes and prac- 
tical aspects of the shelter-belt were recently submitted by 
the Kansas City Star to E. N. Munns, chief of the Division 
of Forest Experiment Stations of the Forest Service. Some 
of the questions and Mr. Munn’s answers are summarized 
herewith: 


Q. What real basis is there for the assumption that 
growth of trees will influence rainfall? 

A. There is none. The plan is strictly one of water con- 
servation and not one to influence rainfall. The primary 
purpose is to reduce wind velocity, which in turn will reduce 
evaporation. 


Q. Why do rows run north and south, while prevailing 
winds are from south and southwest in summer and from 
north and northwest mn winter? 

A. The general north-south direction is against the pre- 
vailing winds, as a whole, for the entire 1,000-mile belt. 
Direction and location of strips in detail will be determined 
on basis of needs. 


Q. Why not attempt to re-establish grassy growth rather 
than trees to prevent wind erosion of soil? 

A. Grass will, cf course, prevent wind erosion, but grass 
will not prevent evaporation of winter snow coverage, nor 
will it build up snow-drifts to aid in water absorption, A 
good grass cover on non-agricultural land is included in the 
program for the shelter-belt, 

Q. What provision is made for watering and for caring 
for trees for the first three years while they are becoming 
firmly rooted? 

A. None. The plan is to have the farmers care for the 
trees by an arrangement that will be worked out later. The 
seedlings will be properly cultivated for the first five years. 

Q. What would have happened to such plantings in the 
Great Plains area in 1933 and 1934? 

A. That is a real question. We are certain, however, that 
there would be more water in the soil during the drought if 
the shelter-belt had been there to conserve moisture. 


Q. Is there any successful tree-planting project now in 
existence in the uplands of the Great Plains region where 
artificial water and cultivation have not been used? 

A. Twenty-five thousand acres in the Sand Hills. of 
Nebraska have been planted, and the trees are growing with- 
cut artificial watering and cultivation, with a high percentage 
of success. 

Q. What varieties of trees will be used, and what value 
will they have if successfully grown? 

A. The trees will have no commercial value, except for 
fence-posts and fuel. Green ash, bur oak, hackberry, red 
cedar, elm, Chinese elm, Russian mulberry, Russian olive, 
silver maple, and pine will be planted for the most part. ; 

Q. What kind of fencing will be used for protection 
against live stock, and how will fences be maintained? What 
is the estimated cost of such fencing? 

A. Details on the fencing have not yet been worked out. 
It has been estimated that the fence will cost $250 a mile, and 
it will be hog-tight, horse-high, and bull-strong. 

Q. What will prevent Russian thistles from clogging 
fences, followed by snow-drifts over the fenced area? — 

A. Nothing will prevent the thistles from clogging the 
fences, but it is proposed to build a series of high snow-fences 
that will hold the drifts together and catch the thistles before 
they reach the outside fences. 


_ “I consider THE PropuUcER very valuable to the stock 
interests.”—M. U. FINLEY, Carrizozo, N. M. 
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| THE MARKET 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 








CHICAGO, ILL., December 1, 1934. 

RANSFERRING 5,000,000 FAMILIES FROM COMMER- 

cial meat consumption to the indigent list has not bene- 
fited the live-stock industry. According to the November 
compilation, that number of families, aggregating 25,000,000 
individuals of all ages, is “on relief,” and probably will be 
all winter, unless the industrial situation improves—a remote 
possibility at this writing. These indigents are to be pro- 
vided for with an accumulation of 186,000,000 pounds of 
canned beef and mutton, representing the government pur- 
chase of distressed cattle and sheep. Possibly resentment of 
this diet may necessitate extensive purchases of fresh meat 
during the winter, as already protest against what is termed 
“embalmed meat” agitates metropolitan atmosphere, taking 
the form of street parades. 


Consumer Buying Power Too Low for Remunerative 
Meat Prices 


Constant pressure is exerted in every branch of the 
live-stock market. Occasional spurts are deceptive and ephe- 
meral. Forced liquidation, consequent on a rising feed-bill, is 
partly responsible, but sales resistance when product goes 
into distributive channels is constant. Processors have 
adopted the definite policy of storing a temporary surplus of 
beef and hog product, considering the investment judicious. 
Of ovine product, supply has barely equaled demand, obviat- 
ing necessity for accumulation. All through the fall and early 
winter period the bald facts have obtruded that consumer 
buying power is deficient, that meat-eaters are resorting to 
various expedients to reduce cost, and that, should prices 
work higher, the emergency will be met by curtailing volume. 


Slaughter Figures Deceptive 


After several years of superabundant meat production, 
partial scarcity confronts the public. Liquidation resulting 
from crop failure—an aftermath of the drought—temporarily 
obscures the real condition. A time is coming when killers 
will run into hard picking, and, in all probability, thousands 
of meat-distributors will disappear. Slaughter figures loom 
up in a numerical sense, but normal tonnage is not here. 


Trade Can Get Along with Few Choice Cattle 


All prognosis of a booming fat-cattle market has been 
discredited, although the proportion of long-fed steers has 
steadily diminished. A few choice steers, ranging from 1,000- 
pound yearlings to 1,500-pound kosher bullocks, have sold in 
the $9 to $10 range, but before the end of November the $10 
quotation was erased at Chicago, and no cattle of that type 
were available elsewhere. The trade has made an effective 
demonstration that it can get along comfortably with few 
high-cost cattle. After the holidays they will disappear. 


Low-Cost Steers on Dependable Basis 


Subsidence of cattle-gathering west of the Missouri River 
has put low-cost steers on a dependable basis, as the product 
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of cattle costing $3.50 to $5 per cwt. can be merchandised 
without difficulty. Even up to $6 no tendency to stagnancy 
has developed. But on the rank and file of short-fed and 
warmed-up steers in the $6.50 to $8.25 range, where the bulk 
of the offering is found, it is a treacherous market. Passing 
of the poultry season may improve trading conditions, 
although it is evident that the public is prepared to go on 
short beef rations, should prices prompt such action. How- 
ever, beef has a distinct advantage over tax-burdened pork. 


Cost of Corn Sending Many Animals to Shambles 


Free liquidation of warmed-up cattle is in full swing, as 
gain cost has been enhanced by the recent rise in grain. 
Dollar corn—and it is a fact rather than a theory—is chas- 
ing more cattle to the shambles each week. Thousands of 
warmed-up steers are going over the scales at $5.50 to $7.50 
per cwt., and, although they were laid in at what looked like 
bargain prices, putting on gain at costs of 12 to 15 cents 
per pound is not considered sound judgment. Even in local- 
ities where corn was thought to be a fair crop, yields are 
disappointing and results at the feed-box discouraging. At 
the markets, steers fed sixty to ninety days are in a majority, 
and, when they show a margin over cost, feeders are satisfied. 
A better-acting fat-cattle market might have induced them 
to go along for a while; on a slumpy trade, the popular 
slogan is: “Sell cattle!” 


North Salt Lake 


Gateway to Los Angeles and San Francisco Markets 


| ba CLOSING our eighteenth year of operations, 

which brought the heaviest receipts in our his- 
tory, our company (made up of local stockmen) 
extends appreciation to our live-stock friends, east 
and west, for their loyal support from year to year, 
which has made possible our enlarged and improved 
facilities for handling live stock. 


In return, we extend hearty greetings and best 
wishes for a Prosperous and Happy New Year. 


Salt Lake 


Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 


Truly a Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy closing mo- 
tion gets powerful results—a clean, 
neat job, amply cupping the horn. 
Ideal for dehorning calves; weight 
only 14 pounds. 

Special Offer 

Send us $5.00 for the Superior De- 


horner, and we will include trial 
size of the famous Anchor Brand 
Dehorning Paint, both prepaid in 
the U. 8S. A. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
Denver, Colorado 


Superior 
Dehorner 


8105 Walnut Street 
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Demand Quiet for Western Grassers 


The western cattle season closed without signs of bloom. 
Feeders, who bought freely earlier, became overstocked, and 
a slump in corn-fed cattle did not improve the market posi- 
tion of fat grassers. The year’s top on grass steers at Chi- 
cago was $7.25, paid in September for 1,285-pound Wyomings, 
1,441-pound Montanas realizing $7. These were outstanding 
sales, however, the bulk of the steer crop selling below $5, 
and, late in the season, killers took on thousands of grass 
steers at $3.25 to $4, much of the product going to the freezer. 
Until fat cattle broke, choice yearling stockers sold up to $6, 
put that quotation was erased. At the high point, feeders 
paid $6.25 for choice western yearlings, $6.40 for steer calves, 
and $5.25 for heifer calves. A few heavy grass cows sold up 
to $5.60, but the rank and file of western cows went at any- 
where from $3 to $4, strong-we'ight cutters closing the season 
at $2. During November, outstanding western cows sold at 
$2, and meaty grass heifers at $5, or practically $1 under the 
high spot. 

Drought Swelling Market Receipts 


Naturally the drought swelled western cattle receipts. 
Chicago’s total this year was 110,000, against 94,000 in 1933. 
A large proportion of the crop was stock steers, heifers, and 
cows. Aged steers were scarce at all times, although a 
sprinkling of two-year-olds reported. The poorest end of the 
supply came from the Dakotas. 


Middle States Cleaning up Herds 


Incidental to reduction of western cattle herds was a 
clean-up in other sections—notably Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa—whence came a long procession of “red” steers, in 
which Shorthorn blood predominated, plus an army of non- 
descripts showing dairy colors. These soid at anywhere from 
$2.50 to $3.25 per cwt., the country and killers dividing the 
crop. Thousands went into favored sections east of Chicago, 
where they will be roughed through the winter to figure in 
next summer’s beef supply. Another section lacking invest- 
ment attraction went to the shambles, either to augment 
frozen-beef supply or to add to current consumption of low- 
grade meat, for which there is always a reliable outlet. 


Many Localities Still Have Surplus of Cattle 


Taking the year 1934 from first to last, feeders have 
made money, as margins were wide, and, until the corn crop 
went wrong, gains could be put on at reasonable cost. But 
that condition has changed—at least until a new crop of 
roughage is available and cost of corn recedes from its 
present prohibitive levels. In many localities a present cattle 
surplus exists which portends early liquidation, if not sac- 
rifice, promising generous slaughter, even if deficient beef 
tonnage, until well along in February. Thereafter drought 
aftermath will dominate. 


Liquidation of Spring Pigs Hastened by Corn Failure 


Liquidation of the 1934 spring pig crop has been accel- 
erated by the steady advance in corn, plus partial or total 
failure of the corn crop in many localities. A seasonal supply 
has carried a large percentage of feather-weights, weighing 
50 to 150 pounds, that would have fed out had even a remote 
prospect of profitable corn conversion existed. At Chicago, 
thousands of pigs have gone to killers at $1 to $2 per ewt.; 
other thousands of 120- to 170-pound shoats have been gar- 
nered in a range of $3.25 to $4.85. This is making short work 
of a large percentage of pigs farrowed last spring, and may 
mean a lofty summer hog market. Packing sows have sold 
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only 25 cents per cwt. below choice barrows of corresponding 
weight, for which no precedent exists. A small percentage 
of the November hog run cashed at $5.75 to $6.10, but the 
daily sales-list showed strong in the $5.25 to $5.65 range. 
Penalization has been 10 to 15 cents per cwt. for each 20- 
pound decline in weight, growers taking their medicine in 
preference to putting corn into young hogs. At Chicago, 
average weight dropped to 212 pounds, and at western mar- 
kets it was still lighter. Instead of cutting 20 to 25 per cent 
of English meats, processors have been getting less than 5 
per cent, lard yields diminishing in corresponding manner. 


Higher Hog Prices to Be Looked For 


Compared with tonnage reduction on feed account, the 
government shrinkage program is wearing a farcical appear- 
ance. Processors are holding prices down, pending liquidation 
of the crop, which will probably run through January. There- 
after a materially higher hog market may be expected. Con- 
cerns with storage facilities are stowing away every possible 
pound of product, in confidence of substantial inventory 
profits next summer. Meat and lard stocks have been whittled 
down somewhat, although this has been due more to curtailed 
production than to consumption; in fact, fresh-pork trade is 
still hampered by popular prejudice against food taxes. The 
maximum $2.25 per cwt. processing tax was continued indef- 
initely when the first year expired early in November. The 
new corn-hog plan reduces benefit payments to swine-growers 


WHR 


Many of you will be going to the convention at 
Rapid City. On your way there or back, why not 
stop off at Cheyenne and pay us a visit? Will be 
glad to see you and show you our good Herefords. 


Get lined up now on your Bulls for next year. 


WHEN YOU BUY WHR BULLS— 
YOU BUY THE BEST 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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45 per cent, although permitting them to grow more hogs, 
which is of doubtful value, at least until adequate feed is 
provided. A test of the corn-hog production-control system 
will be furnished when the sign-up for 1935 begins, the prob- 
ability being that it will be approved, but with fewer signers 
than last year. 


Period of Relative Pork Scarcity Ahead 


Owing to a slack fresh-meat trade, a large tonnage has 
gone into the freezer, to be resurreeted when hog supply 
falls off. Supply of pickled meats is of about the same volume 
as a year ago, but 40,000,000 pounds larger than the previous 
five-year average, stocks of dry salt meats declining to the 
lowest point in three years. Lard is in strong statistical 
position, but substitutes are abundant. Al] the handwriting 
on the wall indicates early depletion of stocks of edible hog 
product, substantial advances in price, and a supply situation 
six months hence without precedent. Possibly pork in its 
various cured and fresh forms will become a semi-luxury. 
England has been taking both meats and lard in this expect- 
ancy, exports to other countries—especially Germany—drop- 
ping to low ebb. Next spring and summer, killers will miss 
the usual crop of fall-farrowed shoats, as growers on the 
sign-up secured their full annual quota last spring. Breeding 
stock has been closely marketed, the early winter supply of 
packing sows declining to miniature proportions. Between 
the drought and production control, domestic pork-consumers 
are threatened with at least semi-scarcity of a popular food a 
few months hence. 


Lambs in Late November Advance 


After moving sluggishly in a rut for several months, 
live-mutton trade was jarred loose at the last hour in Novem- 
ber. In four days that market advanced $1 per cwt., but not 
until killers had been starved to a point where they found 
it necessary to bait the hook. A $6 to $6.50 market was the 
accepted thing week after week. On a single previous occa- 
sion the $7 quotation was reinstated, promptly to disappear, 
the top being set back to $6.25 and the “lid” held down firmly 
until it was finally pried open. A modicum of eastern com- 
petition—the first in several months—was partly responsible, 
but an impression exists that policy had something to do 
with belated revival, as feeders were on the verge of despair, 
threatening to dump their holdings regardless of price. On 
the rise, $7 to $7.25 bought the bulk of fat lambs, packers 
paying up to $7.25 and city butchers to $7.35—prices that 
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Larkspur, Colorado 


R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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had not been paid since late in August. Lambs with a mog- 
erate fiesh-covering at $6.50 to $6.85 got the full advance, 
which may check threatened December liquidation. Owing to 
an advancing feed-bill, demand for thin western lambs to go 
into feed-lots dropped almost to the zero point in November, 
both at the market and on the range. Fat sheep stuck at 
$1.50 to $2.50 per cwt. The upturn has revived hope of at 
least getting a feed-bill, and, if the new scale of prices can 
be maintained, will have the desired effect of distributing 
winter supply. 


Hope of Earlier Rise Disappointed 


Early in November, reducing supply at the primary 
markets 50 per cent, there had been confident expectation 
that the market would advance at least $1 per cwt., but it 
not only failed to respond, but sold off. Meanwhile killers 
were garnering the tail end of a crop of native lambs that 
elicited encomium, being probably the best ever produced in 
the Corn Belt, from both quality and condition standpoints, 
Eastern native lambs ran thirty days longer than expected, 
keeping shipping orders away from Chicago; but the moment 
they were out of the way, revival ensued. Lambs had been 
out of line with everything else convertible into meat, so 
that the advance was belated rather than seasonal. 


Responsibility for Depressed Market Due to Wool 
and Chain Store 


Responsibility for what the lamb market has passed 
through can be attributed partly to a demoralized wool mar- 
ket and, in a less degree, to chain-store domination. Chain- 
store buyers insist on a wholesale price, refusing to feature 
retail sales above a certain figure, which definitely puts it 
up to the processor to meet their terms. The latter, to hold 
chain business, concentrates his energy, individually and as 
a group, on meeting this demand. For proof of this, see 
lamb-market conditions for three months past. The chain- 
store outfit possesses powerful leverage, as it can pull any 
product it pleases out of its sales program for even a single 
week, permit product to accumulate, and get away with it. 
It affords an illustration of what concentrated buying is 
capable of. Much has been said and written on the chain 
store as a sales force. In practice, it is a tyrannical agency. 
That consumers derive considerable benefit will not be dis- 
puted, but that benefit is invariably at the expense of 
producers. 

Season Disastrous to Sheep Industry 


The closing season has been disastrous to the entire 
sheep industry—especially the western flock-owner, who has 
had a minus margin on every lamb in the crop. Farm flock- 
owners, growing lambs as a side line, evade the brunt of 
such disasters, but growers who have no other source of 
revenue are hard hit. 


GLEANINGS FROM LIVE-STOCK FIELD 


J. E. P. 


™ IGGERING” IS A POPULAR AVOCATION THESE 
days. Processors have reduced it to a science, watching 
yields closely and switching buying whenever an out-of-line 
condition develops. Feeders are also utilizing old envelopes 
and stub pencils to determine gain cost, which is onerous 
already, and getting even more so as the winter works along. 
Cash corn prices are ignored by interior trade, getting posses- 
sion of the grain being a primary impulse. Old corn is vanish- 
ing; much of the new has scant commercial value. An interior 
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corn movement is mainly a truck proposition, although the 
grain is being hauled long distances. Thirty days hence a full 
crib of old corn will be a novelty over the greater part of the 
belt. Small grain is scarce, and roughage with commercial 
value gets prompt bids. Incidentally, a substantial corn acre- 
age is being figured on next year, the theory that even a 
bumper crop will set the price back to 10 cents a bushel get- 
ting scant credence, despite a diminished live-stock population. 


Corn Appreciation Affects Demand for Stockers 


Stock-cattle investment dropped to low ebb during Novem- 
ber, for which the upturn in corn was mainly responsible. 
Earlier purchasing filled the corn-raising country with thin 
cattle of various types, the purchase carrying few fleshy 
steers, although they were the “best buy.” Entries for the 
Chicago car-lot show aggregated 350 cars, of which about 100 
came out of the north-central and northeastern sections of 
Iowa. This movement reduces the visible supply of long-fed 
bullocks to the smallest volume in many years, although an 
occasional load will report at the market right along. The 
big bullock is no longer a trade nightmare, having all but 
disappeared, which accounts for a narrow spread between 
1,000-pound yearlings and 1,200-pound two-year-olds of com- 
parable quality. Heavy cattle lacking quality have no place 
in the scheme of beef distribution, selling in the $6 to $7 
range. Most of the big herds of feed-lot cattle will be off the 
map after the holidays. 


Cattle-Buyers Always on Alert 


Cattle-buyers are necessarily continuously alert. An Iowa 
man whose goods are standard, and consequently ready sale 
at top prices, tried to put one over on the buying side late 
in November, picking a top load out of a drove of 600 
Nebraska cattle in a feed-lot near Des Moines, on the theory 
that ownership would enable them to get by. The Nebraska 
owner let the feline out of the bag on the day of sale. Instead 
of getting the top price, they sold 50 cents per cwt. under 
that mark. It was another instance of the biter getting 
bitten, 

Another Rumor of Packer Merger 


Another big packing concern merger is rumored, recalling 
agitation over Armour-Morris consolidation. This one may 
never come to a head, but the movement is logical, as the 
processing industry is overfacilitied and carrying a heavy bur- 
den of overhead expense. For two years past, processors have 
had the benefit of heavy tonnage; now it is running into a 
more or less prolonged period of short meat production. 


Chain Store as a Factor in Meat Trade 


Chain-store control of live-mutton trade is possible, even 
if it does not already exist. Such a condition may be “viewed 
with alarm” by live-stock producers, regardless of species. 
Processors are saying nothing for publication on the subject. 
Off the record, to use Al Smith’s vernacular, they resort to 
profanity when interrogated on the subject. A group of chain- 
store buyers could dominate the trade by stipulating as to 
weight, condition, and quality. In fact, this status has already 
been reached in the case of lamb. Chain-store operators are, 
logically, agents of the consumer, always endeavoring to 
reduce cost to their customers. Their buying policy is calcu- 
lated to achieve price stability at the expense of profit. Even- 
tually the chain-store system will shackle processor and 
producer, 

Popularity of Contract Feeding Declining 
Contract feeding, in the case of both cattle and lambs, 


is less popular than recently. The practice thrives only during 
low-cost feed periods. Last year farmer-feeders by the thou- 
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sand clamored for contract cattle; this season they have 
turned deaf ears to the proposition. Farmer-feeders con- 
tracted thin western lambs by the hundred thousand a few 
months back, but, as gain cost went up, were forced to stint 
on the feed-bill, a favorable fall season averting enormous 
loss. An Iowa packer who looked over 100,000 western lambs 
in farmer-feeders’ hands late in November did not buy a 
single head, explaining that he “was not in the market for 
feeders.” Gain cost in dry-lots is practically double the price 
of fat lambs, or prohibitive of profit, regardless of how they 
were acquired. 


Less Feeding Being Done in East 


Feeding operations in territory east of Chicago have been 
substantially curtailed by corn cost. “Dollar corn” is the 
slogan everywhere, and that means new-crop grain. This will 
work a hardship on killers in a limited way all over that terri- 
tory. Incidentally, competition at western markets will be 
augmented. Eastern cattle and lambs were cleaned up at mid- 
November; Ohio and Indiana new-crop shoats are being cashed 
at light weight; and even in Ohio and Pennsylvania winter 
beef-making will be seriously restricted. 


Corn Belt Soaked by November Rains 


November brought general and heavy precipitation to the 
entire Corn Belt, fall plowing was prosecuted vigorously, and 
a luxuriant growth of grass was secured. This marks the 
breaking of the drought extending over a period of eighteen 
months, practically insuring 1935 crops. Favorable winter 
conditions will develop a demand for western cattle for sum- 
mer grazing, in anticipation of a bumper corn crop, which the 
whole country needs in the worst way. Considerable latitude 
will be permitted by new corn-hog contracts, and a large soy- 
bean acreage will be put in. There is evidence of a popular 
turn to breeding operations, in both cattle and sheep. Porcine 
breeding stock has been depleted, although this may be 
promptly remedied by utilizing gilts. Native cattle, so called— 
mainly reds, suggestive of Shorthorn ancestry, and nonde- 
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J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 


Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Headquarters, Valentine, Nebraska 


THE SANDHILLS WHERE HARDY, 
PROLIFIC HEREFORDS GROW 


5,400 head represented—among them the best in Herefords 
—for show, herd, or range. 


100,000 choice feeder calves produced and sold annually. 
For information address 


ED. BELSKY, Secretary Merriman, Neb. 
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scripts—have been closely marketed to avoid winter feed- 
bills, creating opportunity for a new start on a quality basis, 
although it is a foregone conclusion that ensuing production 
will be equally scrubby. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of October, 1934, compared 
with October, 1933, and for the ten months ending October, 
1934 and 1933: 














RECEIPTS 
— Sane Re tie Ending 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cate? 2. 2,222,409¢ 1,586,445 |16,802,679+ | 10,242 828 
Galwess.25.-: 777,689% 591,432 | 7,007,984: | 4,649,328 
GPS set 2,807,388 2,521,475 127,362,468 | 33,837,803 
ee 4,056,423§ | 3,268,333 |22,762,657§ | 23,345,754 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 


Ten Months Ending 
October etuier 
1934 1933 1934 1933 


Cattle’............ 1,015,869: | 762,237 | 7,365,874¢ | 3,989,362 


CORIVOS 5 cscccntnes 241,593 208,885 | 2,027,795+ 1,428 739 
BS Scere 771,286 812,565 | 7,948 573 8,103,461 
Sheep. .-nnneennen 1,943,136 | 1,903,946 |11,251,679 | 11,424,872. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
October Ten — 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Catile*® ....220:.. 396,424 444,372 | 2,781,303 1,684,547 
Cl 81,013 83,229 401,539 305,236 
BROS sedecceckes 66,364 33,272 463,730 341,912 
{  ——— 908,461 856,978 2,945,003 2,403,147 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Ten Months Ending 





October Oetoher 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*.......... 1,408,062t 861,349 |10,842,7385¢ | 7,157,501 
Go ee 658,144¢ 455,135 | 6,398,692¢ | 4,080,812 
OPS. oss 8,546,155 3,057,934 |35.867.560 | 38,194,807 
peneen 2,608,782§ 1,668,445 114,635,104§ | 14,607,505 


*Exclusive of calves. yIncluding stockers and feeders. 


tIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. 


§Includes sheep purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 






In Denver— 


IT’S THE ALBANY 


The Logical Stockmen’s Headquarters 
Made so by the Rendering of Superior 
Service at Reasonable Rates 
Located in the Center of Denver’s Activities 


300 Rooms with Bath at $2 per day and up 
“Thirty Years of Continuous Dutton Management” 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THe 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago oy 
December 3, 1934, compared with November 1, 1934, ang 
December 1, 1933 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dec. 3,1934 Nov. 1,1934 Dee. 1, 1933 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................ $ 8.75-10.25 $ 8.00- 9.50 $ 4.75. 6.95 

OOD: csi ieotincs 6.50- 9 25 6 00- 9.00 8 .75- 5.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .............. 8 75- 9.75 7.175- 8.75 5.75= 6.25 

MIO sacha ccas cde sunctnescesnsncechasesina acelasaniescaioes 6.50- 8.75 6.00- 8.00 5.00- 5.75 

Medium (900 Ibs. up)..........-.sececseceee 4.50- 6.50 4.50- 6.50 4.00- 5.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Gop q CR OR cst cca ececimaenionts 6.25- 9.25 5.75- 8.25 5.50- 6.59 
HEIFERS: 

RON, AS) TNR sone 5.25- 8.50 5.25- 8.25 4.50- 6.50 
COWS: 

RI ccs weicceccenscssenieabstuaceseioadantacneounenes $.25- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 3.00- 4.00 
CALVES: 

Geen to Choc... 4.50- 7.00 4.00- 7.00 2.50- 3.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

a: 10) CRG a scciseiscniscwtnticceonnin 4 00- 5.50 4.00- 5.50 3.50- 4.50 

Common to Medium................-...c-.--+ 2.50- 4.00 2.50- 4.00 2.50- 3.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 5.85- 6.25 5.35- 5.85 3.50- 8.65 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Jbs. down).......... 6.65- 7.25 6.25- 6.85 6.75- 7.25 
EWES: 

00d ie) Ghee. cant 1.75- 2.75 1.65- 2.50 1.75- 3.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on November 1, 1934, as compared with November 1, 
1933, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 














Commodity Nov. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1933 "aonae 
Frozen beetf.............--.-+ 88,885,000 | 41,816,000 | 37,027,000 
Cured beef®.................. 19,185,000 | 17,417,000 | 16,093,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 3,076,000 2,511,000 3,356,000 
Frozen pork................. 121,834,000 | 75,769,000 | 65,888,000 
Dry salt pork‘............. 49,849,000 | 92,779,000 | 78,371,000 
Pickled pork’*............... 328,155,000 | 324,760,000 | 286,932,000 
Miscellaneous................ 105,885,000 | 50,315,000 | 54,492,000 

Total meats.............. 716,869,000 | 605,367,000 | 542,159,000 
II. sincitsenssiniannsesssclaicie’ 107,453,000 | 133,693,000 | 68,785,000 
Frozen poultry............. 73,507,000 | 59,528,000 | 64,296,000 
Creamery butter......... -| 111,033,000 | 160,463,000 | 106,314,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 7,071,000 7,527,000 7,573,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


WOOL A TRIFLE MORE ACTIVE 


J. E. P. 


OOL HAS PICKED UP, ALTHOUGH TRADING CON- 
ditions are far from satisfactory. Between government 
buying for military and naval purposes, and revival of piece- 
goods trade, it has been possible to move a_ considerable 
poundage. Half-blood and three-eighths combing wools are in 
strong position relative to other qualities. Demand centers 
on the poorer wools in finer grades—a condition similar to 
that existing some years ago, when fall Texas wools sold at 
44 cents, while twelve-month wool brought 42% cents. 
Foreign markets have shown signs of subsidence, but the 
decline has evidently run its course. The new season is now 
in full swing in the Southern Hemisphere, and, with heavy 
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supplies of cross-breds in sight, that market will be closely 
watched. 

A heavy movement of Texas fall wools is reported, at a 
cost of 47 to 48 cents, clean, Boston. These wools are shorter 
than a year ago, reflecting droughty conditions. 

All the statistics available demonstrate that wool is los- 
ing in the battle between fibers, especially to cotton and 
rayon. In 1910 the world’s production of rayon was but 
18,000,000 pounds; in 1930 it had advanced to 645,000,000 
pounds. Comparing 1934 with 1933, cotton consumption 
dropped only one point, silk lost no ground, and rayon fell 
but ten points, while wool consumption decreased twenty- 
seven points. From the viewpoint of wool-producers, this is 
alarming. Obviously, the problem is consumption stimulation. 
With this objective, the trade is raising funds for a concerted 
drive. 

The recent favorable turn was started by government 
buying, civilian trade following. Coincidently, piece-goods 
trade, dormant for months, picked up, many mills operating 
at full capacity, in response to new orders. Buying for imme- 
diate delivery demonstrated that wool stocks were low, and, 
as the heavy-weight season advanced, retailers replenished 
stocks. 

Much depends on the course of foreign markets. At 
Australian sales, Japan has been active, and, contrary to 
expectation, some business has been done on German account. 
Italy and Belgium have also been in the bidding. 

Since the domestic market revived, a considerable 
weight of near-distress wool has been taken by mills, making 
it easier to maintain asking prices. Scoured wools have also 
been absorbed in large quantity, relieving packer storage 
congestion. 

Price-stabilization efforts are showing results. For many 
consecutive weeks all vestige of a wool market had disap- 
peared—a condition relieved only when the government placed 
orders for close to 15,000,000 pounds of grease wools, equiv- 
alent to 3,000,000 yards of goods. This assured manufac- 
turers, fortunate enough to participate in such orders, of a 
reasonably profitable winter’s business. They were willing to 
take government contracts to keep their mills running, employ 
labor, and cut down overhead. This convinced manufacturers 
that efforts to break prices to still lower levels would be 
futile, whereupon they got busy. 

However, the prospect is still somewhat obscure, as a 
heavy weight of old-clip wool is in first or speculative hands, 
and the new clip is only a few months away. Nobody in the 
trade is expectant of even a miniature boom, although a 
definite and fairly reliable trading basis has been established. 
During the past thirty days substantial quantities of wool 
have been moved, most of it being destined for early con- 
sumption, as it would not have been bought otherwise. 
Weather conditions have been adverse to free sale of winter 
clothing, but dealers were not heavily stocked, and by forcing 
sales have reduced weight on their shelves. 

The most serious problem of the wool trade is meeting 
competition of substitutes—especially of those types that go 


into the cheaper grades of clothing, for which there is broad 
demand. 


HIDE MARKET STILL IN FITFUL SLEEP 


J. E. P. 


LTERNATELY, THE HIDE MARKET GOES COMA- 
tose and revives. Tanners balk at paying more money, 

but at intervals buy a gob of packer hides. Heavy native 
steers are selling at 10 cents; heavy native cows, at 8% 
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cents; extreme light native cows, at 7% cents; and branded 
cows, at 744 cents. In other words, it is a 744- to 10-cent 
market for big packer hides, local small packers, all weights, 
cashing at 6% to 7% cents. All-weight “countries” sell at 
5 to 54% cents. At New York, packers are well cleaned up on 
October steers at 9 to 11 cents. 

Government hides are still an uncertain factor. That 
take-off has been eliminated, so far as cash transactions are 
concerned, but rumor of continued government buying on 
distress account has a tendency to hamper speculative 
operations. 

The market appears to be fairly well established at the 
present price-basis, but a continuous heavy take-off is not 
to be ignored, and current stocks are more than adequate for 
immediate needs. For the long pull, hides represent good 
property, although the feed situation promises an accumula- 
tion during the winter months. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N DECEMBER 3 COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 
were quoted at $40.85 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Omaha 
hay prices on November 30 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $24; No. 1, $22.50 to $23; standard leafy, $22 to $22.50; 
standard, $21.50; No. 2, $20 to $21; No. 3, $19 to $20; sample, 
$13 to $16; upland prairie—No. 1, $23; No. 2, $21 to $22; 
No. 3, $17 to $19; sample, $16; midland prairie—No. 1, $20; 
No. 2, $18 to $19; sample, $15 to $16; mixed hay—No. 1, $23; 
No. 2, $21; No. 3, $17 to $19. 


France Abandons Price-Fixing on Wheat 


The new French government has abandoned the policy of 
fixing the price of wheat. The prevailing minimum price is 
equivalent to $1.95 a bushel. A market is now being sought 
for 73,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat which, under the 
present law, the government has been compelled to buy. 


TRISCO CUBES 


The Best Range Feed 


Lower in price, because made in the Black Hills. 
Hundreds of stockmen are using them and recom- 
mend them. By all odds the most popular feed on 
the western South Dakota market. Sold by Tri- 
State Elevators and most other feed-dealers. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. 
General Offices, Rapid City, S. D. 
















41-43% 
All Sizes 


COTTONSEED CAKE 


Quick Shipment 





Fresh-ground 






Humphreys-Godwin Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, October 22, 1934. 


OME LITTLE TIME BACK A SECTION OF CATTLE- 

men in Queensland approached the state government with 
a request that meat should be declared a commodity under the 
Primary Producers’ Organization and Marketing Acts. The 
details of the scheme submitted included provisions that the 
sale of all meat and by-products from the slaughter of stock 
in Queensland should be controlled by a producer-managed 
board. The board was to regulate the prices at which the sev- 
eral grades were to be sold. Moreover, it was proposed that 
the board should be vested with power to initiate an equaliza- 
tion scheme, which in effect meant the fixation of local con- 
sumption rates sufficiently high to compensate producers for 
the lower prices received for meat that is exported overseas. 

Probably it was the “equalization” scheme that condemned 
the whole proposition; for it is now announced that the admin- 
istration has definitely decided not to accede to the request. 
Queensland is at present under a Labor government, and nat- 
urally it is not going to sanction anything that will increase 
the cost of living to the urban artisan classes which are its 
main support at the polls. 

Actually Queensland ships relatively little mutton and 
lamb, but about 50 per cent of the cattle slaughtered are 
exported overseas, either as frozen or as chilled beef. The 
export parity of beef is fixed by world conditions, and it is 
hardly necessary to emphasize that these are not such as to 
allow fancy prices to be paid for the raw material in a coun- 
try so far distant from the markets as Queensland. 

During the shipping season, which in south Queensland 
normaliy lasts from about mid-February to the end of Novem- 
ber, values of cattle slaughtered for local consumption are 
largely determined by the export parity. That, this year, has 
ranged from $4.50 to $5 per 100 pounds, frozen weight, for 
average top lines of steers. Extra-prime cattle for the best- 
class city trade have often fetched 25 to 37 cents per hun- 
dred more in the yards, but the great bulk of the offerings 
have realized little, if anything, above export rates. In north 
Queensland, where, owing to hot summers, differences in pas- 
tures, tick worry, etc., the average quality is lower, and where 
packing-house costs are higher, shippers pay a good deal less 
than in the south. The export season there lasts during the 
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HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show ‘ype. 


Quality has no substitute 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 
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five or six winter months, April-September, and the average 
price paid this year for top steers has been about $3.50 a 
hundred, with a maximum of $4.08 at the end of the season 
for some well-placed lines. Central Queensland packing-hoyse 
conditions more closely approximate those in the south. The 
average buying rate there for best steers has been in the 
region of $4.45 a hundred pounds. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable data regarding cost of 
production, but, bearing in mind that the foregoing quotations 
apply to top lots, it is obvious that, at all events, cattlemen 
in north Queensland who breed, fatten, and sell their out-turn 
in the north can hardly cover expenses. Many are quite def. 
nite that they are working at a loss. Some of the larger cattle 
plants are getting around the difficulty by using the northern 
country solely for breeding purposes. When the steers and 
heifers are eighteen to twenty-four months old, they are put 
on the road and traveled by easy stages to fattening proper. 
ties in the central and southern divisions of the state. Given 
reasonably good seasonal conditions, these cattle are fit for 
slaughter eighteen months to two years later, and fetch far 
better prices than cattle of similar age and breeding retained 
in the north. 

Experience during the past few months has demonstrated 
that the northern-bred and southern-finished cattle are quite 
suitable for the chilled-beef export trade. Though hardly com- 
parable with Argentine carcasses two to two and a half 
years old, they fill a useful niche in the British market, where 
there is a definite demand for the more mature beef derived 
from beasts ranging from three to four years of age. 

The recent development of the chilled-beef trade from 
Australia to Great Britain no doubt accounts for Swift & Co. 
extending their operations in Queensland. The firm—an off- 
shoot of the Chicago concern—owned meat-works at Towns- 
ville (north Queensland) and at Brisbane in the south for 
many years. It still holds the Townsville plant, but the Bris- 
bane works were sold to the government some time ago, and 
converted into a public abaitoir under the control of the 
Queensland Meat Industry Board. Today the Brisbane plant 
is about the most up-to-date plant in Australia, where, in 
addition to catering for the whole of the local trade, extensive 
facilities are provided for private operators to treat all classes 
of stock for export. Swift & Co. do most of their south 
Queensland killing at the abattoir, shipping frozen pork, mut- 
ton, and beef, and chilled beef. 

It is now announced that Swift Australian Company, Ltd, 
has purchased the Gladstone meat-works in central Queens- 
land. The sale becomes effective on November 1,.and the pur- 
chasers are already making active preparations for the works 
to enter the chilled-beef trade at the commencement of the 
1935 season. In the past it has shipped only frozen beef. The 
alterations include the erection of a chilling-block to accommo- 
date 750 bodies. 

The Gladstone Meat Works Company commenced shipping 
as far back as 1896, and for thirty-eight years the company 
has maintained a high reputation for the quality of its frozen 
beef. In this it has been assisted by the fact that the plant 
is so located that the bulk of the slaughter cattle are walked 
into the works from fattening paddocks. Gladstone is unique 
amongst Queensland plants in its handiness to supplies. In 
normal seasons very few cattle are trucked, thus saving the 
waste of condition and damage through bruising inherent in 
trucked stock. The purchase price is understood to be in the 
region of £190,000, or approximately $950,000. 


The American Cattle Producer wishes each of its friends 
the Merriest Christmas Possible and a More Prosperous New 
Year than the last. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, November 15, 1934. 


HE ADMINISTRATION OF THE $15,000,000 BEEF 

subsidy is causing a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
producers of the better grades of beef cattle, as well as 
among all sections of the meat trade. Over $3,000,000 has 
already been paid out to farmers, but many have complained 
that grading has left much to be desired. Cattle which had 
been rejected in one district have been passed for the sub- 
sidy in another. Local tastes may have been responsible for 
this, the heavy steer and fattened dairy cow still being fairly 
popular in some of the industrial districts; but Walter Elliot, 
the Minister of Agriculture, acting on the advice of the 
Cattle Committee, has appointed a number of whole-time 
inspectors with a view to securing greater uniformity in the 
working of the scheme. In addition, twenty-two part-time 
area supervisors have been appointed to superintend the work 
of certifying authorities at the live-weight grading centers, 
of which there are 758 in Great Britain. The inspectors have 
been selected from applicants possessing qualifications as 
regards knowledge of dressing-out percentages of cattle, and 
the area supervisors are live-stock auctioneers who have been 
nominated by the Live Stock (Emergency) Committee. Many 
producers are complaining that the low dressing-out per- 
centage cf 52 per cent agreed upon by the Cattle Commiitee 
and the ministry is responsible for a large number of stores 
being graded as fat steers, and, as the complainants have 
always gone te great trouble and expense to put the best 
grades onto the market, there seems to be some justification 
for their statement that these stores upset the market for 
their own steers. Despite the strong representations made on 
the subject, the Cattle Committee will not consent to the 
raising of the dressing-out percentage, but suggests that the 
situation will be met by unifying grading and rejection 
standards. 

During November the various sheep societies announce 
their flock-book awards for the past season, and, in view of 
the demand for British breeding ewes and rams abroad, a 
certain amount of international interest is attached to these 
annual announcements. Several shipments of Suffolk sheep 
have been exported to the United States this year for cross- 
ing purposes, and the champion British flock of the breed— 
that of J. R. Keeble & Sons—has been represented in these 
shipments. This flock has secured the gold cup for the second 
year in succession, and has won outright the cup for the 
best flock of 200 to 350 ewes. Three of the leading rams 
have just been valued by the breed society at $5,000. The 
Southdown Society has also announced its awards, the cup 
for the flock gaining the greatest number of points at the 
society’s shows having been awarded to John Langmead & 
Sons, who have also exported representatives of the winning 
flock to all parts of the world during the year. The best 
award in the Kent or Romney Marsh Society’s competition 
has gone to the flock of Lord Cornwallis. 

The past export season has seen a welcome demand for 
British live stock in most of the usual importing countries. 
Official statistics just issued by the Board of Trade show that 
we exported 470 head of pedigree cattle, valued at $240,275, 
during the ten months of the present year, as compared with 
515 head, valued at $158,325, during the corresponding period 
of 1933, and 1,203 head, valued at $282,945, in the first ten 
months of 1932. Last year was, of course, a particularly bad 
period for our live-stock export trade. Our total exports of 
pedigree live stock during the same period of 1934 were 
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valued at $2,464,360, as against $1,803,160 in the same period 
of 1933, and $2,636,070 in the first ten months of 1932. 
Unfortunately, after a few months of freedom, there have 
been several outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease during the 
past few weeks, with the result that a large number of 
pedigree animals have had to be held back from export. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has the disease well in check at the 
moment, but two leading Shorthorn herds, a well-known Red 
Poll herd, and a herd of Guernsey cattle have had to be 
completely destroyed. The King has had to cancel entries 
from his Windsor herd of Herefords on account of the dis- 
ease. A total of $172,135 has so far been paid this year in 
compensation to the owners of animals slaughtered. The 
number of animals condemned and burnt are: 1,469 cattle, 
2,536 sheep, 1,875 pigs, and 25 goats. 

A state of chaos still exists in connection with the Bacon 
Scheme, and this has led tc the formation of a Bacon Devel- 
opment Board to act as an intermediary body between the 
Pigs Marketing Board and the Bacon Board. The new body 
is expected to commence operations in the early part of 1935, 
and, in addition to acting as an arbitrator in disputes arising 
between the two bodies already in existence, will have power 
to close redundant bacon factories and, it is hoped, take 
necessary steps to bring about the standardization of bacon- 
curing metheds. In the meantime, the breeders are complain- 
ing that the contract rates fixed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture leave them no margin of profit. It has been pointed out 
to the boards that, while on the present cost of foodstuffs the 
Pig Commission worked out the cost of production at $15 
per score, dead weight, the breeders are getting only $3, 
minus 1244 cents per score for curers’ losses, minus 35 cents 
per pig levy; leaving only $2.52%2 per score net. They say 
that on the commission’s own pigs they are making a loss, 
while no account has been taken of infectious disease in the 
price paid per score. They claim that, to give a reasonable 
profit of 10 per cent, the producers should receive at least 
$3.50 per score. 

The setting in of wintry weather has seen a more active 
demand for best beeves, and bacon and strong store hogs are 
also in request, but sheep are meeting a dragging trade. 
Prime steers and heifers are making comparatively good 
prices, but there are far too many secondary sorts on offer, 
which are clearing at low rates. First- and second-grade 
beef cattle are making around $9.25 and $8 per live ewt., 
respectively. Fat sheep and lambs are not holding recent 
values, the average rates for first-quality Downs and cross- 
breds being 20 cents per pound, and for first-quality lambs, 
22 cents. Baconers are making around $2.60 in the open 
markets, and porkers around $3.40. Veal calves are being 
offered in full to heavy supply, and are making more money 
at 20 cents and 15 cents per pound for first and second 
qualities. Trade for all stores is very quiet. 





Range Bulls That Are 
NOT Pampered 


Domino, Beau Aster, and 
Anxiety Breeding 


Bred, Raised, and Developed on the Strong 
Grama Grass of the High Dalhart Plateau 


COON & CULBERTSON 


Dalhart, Texas 
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SWIFT & CO. FEATURE PRIME BEEF 
AT WORLD’S FAIR 


More than 25,000 prime beefsteaks 
and 30,000 orders of equally fine roasts 
—which captured “blue flags” in the 
summer-long contest for distinction 
awarded to twenty-two producers of cat- 
tle—-were eaten by World’s Fair visitors 
during the 1934 Century of Progress 
Exposition. The “blue flags,” attached 
to the menus in the two restaurants on 
the Swift Bridge of Service at the fair, 
were awarded each week to the winning 
live-stock producer, whose product all 
that week was featured in the form of 
juicy steaks and roasts. These “flags” 
announced the name of the producer, the 
location of his farm or ranch, and also 
the name of the live-stock commission 
firm negotiating the sale of the cattle. 

Each week a lot of prime steers was 
purchased in the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago. The ribs and loins of these 
cattle were then carefully aged, after 
which the meat was delivered to the 
Crown Food Company to be featured in 
the restaurants. The twenty-three week- 
ly awards have gone to raisers or feed- 
ers of prime cattle in twenty-one coun- 
ties of six states. 

The “personality” steaks and roasts 
were the most popular on the menu. 
Guests were interested in learning just 
where the beef came from, and it was 
not uncommon for one to sit down at a 
table and find that the beef featured was 
from cattle fed by a neighbor in his 
home county. 


BRAHMAN CROSSINGS 


Many data showing performance of 
Hereford and Shorthorn steers, as con- 
trasted with those containing Brahman 
blood, are contained in Technical Bulletin 
No. 417, entitled, “Beef Production and 
Quality as Influenced by Crossing Brah- 
man with Hereford and Shorthorn Cat- 


Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


FRED REPPERT 


Years of experience. A personal acquaint- 
ance with practically every cattleman en- 


ables me to render you satisfactory service. 
President of Reppert’s School of Auction- 
eering. Send for free catalogue. Decatur, 
Indiana, Box 25. 
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tle,” issued in May, 1934, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Effects of the 
nervous disposition of Brahmans on 
gains, their manner of feeding, per- 
centage of shrinkage between feed-lot 
and market, dressing percentages, com- 
parisons of first- and second-generation 
Brahman-Shorthorn steers, and many 
other discussions are given in the book- 
let, supported by complete tables and 
graphs. The pamphlet is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents. 


VIRGINIA AND OREGON NOW 
ACCREDITED AREAS 


Virginia and Oregon are the latest 
states to be added to the “modified ac- 
credited” list. On November 1 all the 
cattle there had been tested for tuber- 
culosis and reacting animals slaugh- 
tered, the states thus joining the column 
of the fifteen others where the propor- 
tion of tuberculosis infection has been 
reduced to less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. In Virginia the eradication cam- 
paign started in 1917. The degree of 
infection in recent years has been very 
low. 


BUFFALO-GRASS MAY GROW AGAIN 
ON WESTERN LANDS 


Experiments at the Hays, Kansas, sta- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
show that drought-resistant and erosion- 
resistant buffalo-grass may be re-estab- 
lished on abandoned wheat lands in the 
Great Plains. The method, which the 
department has found to be thoroughly 
practical, is to transplant pieces of sod 
to well-plowed land. It spreads almost 
as fast on severely eroded, unproductive 
acres as on fertile soil. A practically 
complete soil cover may be obtained in 
from one tc five years, under local dry 
conditions, depending on how thickly the 
sods are set. This transplanting may 
even be economically done on a large 
scale with a minimum of hand labor. 

Buffalo-grass is an attractive peren- 
nial turf grass, able to withstand heavy 
tramping and close grazing, and able to 
recover promptly from the effects of 
drought. It is a rather low producer, 
but highly nutritious and palatable to 
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live stock. When moderately grazeq 
during the summer, it cures on the 
ground and provides excellent winter 
pasture. 


However, it takes twenty to fifty 
years for buffalo-grass to recapture land 
left out of cultivaticn, because it spreads 
almost entirely by surface runners, It 
cannot be established with any success 
by seeding, because the seeds cannot be 
depended upon to germinate. To re. 
establish larger areas with buffalo-grass, 
four-inch cubes of sod have been found 
the most convenient size to transplant 
and the most efficient in spread. Such 
cubes, when alternately spaced one foot 
apart, covered the intervening. spaces in 
one season under local dry-land condi- 
tions. Similar sods spaced three feet 
apart required less than three years to 
make a cover of grass. At the end of 
five seasons the sods placed six feet 
apart had covered practically all the 
intervening spaces. 

For transplanting on a large scale, 
the Hays station used sods four or more 
inches square and one to two inches 
deep, merely dropping them on deeply 
and freshly cultivated land and pressing 
them level with the surface with a 
weighted packer. This eliminated the 
labor of digging holes or plowing fur- 
rows and setting the sods by hand. 

Circular 328, entitled ‘Methods of 
Re-establishing Buffalo Grass on Culti- 
vated Land in the Great Plains,” by D. 
A. Savage, assistant agronomist at the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, describes the 
most practicai methods for re-establish- 
ing buffalo-grass. Copies may be ob- 
tained at 5 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CURE FOR BLOAT 


A cure for bloat in cattle which is said 
to be sure and safe is recommended by 
W. E. Green, a pioneer cowman of Colo- 
rado, now residing in Los Angeles, as 
quoted in the Western Live Stock Jour- 
nal, The remedy—simple enough—is to 
pour a pint of kerosene down the throat 
of the affected animal. “I have had cows 
in very bad shape,” says Mr. Green, “and 
it has put them back to eating grass 
within an hour.” 


LOCUST IN MIXED STANDS SUF- 
FERS LESS FROM BORER 


Damage by the locust-borer to young 
farm forest plantations and erosion-con- 
trol plantings may be minimized by 
planting mixed stands. Hardwoods 
adapted to the soils of a locality are 
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recommended by the Forest Service for 
interplanting with locust. Silviculturists 
have found that in numerous sections 
hard maple is suitable; in others, elms, 
ash, and other broad-leaf trees. Pines, 
spruces, and other com ifers or evergreen 
trees do not, as a rule, thrive in com- 
petition with black locust. 

The black locust has generally proved 
to be the tree best adapted to reforesta- 
tion where an immediate forest cover is 
demanded for erosion control and water- 
shed protection. It binds the soil quickly 
with an extensive root system, it is a 
legume which enriches the soil, and it 
grows rapidly into valuable post timber. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 


Most men buying a suit of clothes 
have heard the clerk say, “This is a 
woolen,” or “This is a worsted.” As only 
a few know the difference between the 
two terms, a brief explanation is here 
given, quoted from the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Bulletin: 


“Worsteds are made from combed 
wool: woolens, from uncombed wool. 
The combing process removes the shorter 
and weaker fibers, leaving only the 
longer and stronger ones. Wools too 


short to comb are usually made into 
woolens. Woolens may be, and often 
are, made only partly of virgin wool and 
partly of noils, thread, waste, shoddy, etc. 


“It might be understood from the 
above that worsteds are better than 
woolens. That is not true. Some 
worsteds are very poor, and some wool- 
ens are exceptionally good. Broadcloth 
and billiard-cloth are woolens, and both 
are high-class and very expensive ma- 
terials, requiring the greatest care in 
the making. The reason some woolens are 
very good and some worsteds poor is 
because the wear each will give depends 
not alone upon the wool from which it 
is made, but also upon the size of the 
yarn, the amount of twist in it, the num- 
ber of threads per inch lengthwise and 
crosswise, and the manner in which the 
material is finished. 

“Worsteds can usually be identified by 
their smooth, hard surface. Woolens 
generally are rougher, thicker materials, 
and more fuzzy on the surface, due to 
the fact that the tips of the fiber have 
not been made to lie parallel with each 
other in the yarn. Worsteds require 
many more processes to make, and good 
worsteds are, therefore, generally more 
expensive than good woolens. Whether 
a worsted or a woolen is better depends 
upon the use to which it is to be put. 
Overcoats and caps demand thickness 
and weight, and are nearly always wool- 
ens. Men’s suits may be either.” 


Reason a-Plenty.—“What makes you 
scratch your head?” 

“Because,” said the youngster, “I’m 
the only one that knows it itches.”-—Sov- 
creign Visitor. 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


October weather was favorable for 
grazing short feeds, says the Denver 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its November report. Rains 
were beneficial in southern Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, California, 
Washington, and western Oregon, but in 
other areas came too late to do much 
good. Local supplies and available feeds 
to be shipped in are far below the re- 
quirements of the reduced numbers of 
live stock in most western states. 


With the mild weather, cattle have 
held up well, although showing consid- 
erable shrink. Due to government pur- 
chases, losses so far have not been heavy, 
but severe weather is likely to cause 
many deaths. 


Sheep generally are in poor condition, 
with breeding ewes in the poorest flesh 
in many years. Lambs have moved early 
from most northern areas, with a large 
proportion of light-weights. 


Details by states follow: 


Arizona.—Range feed fair to good in 
some places, but short in others; live 
stock holding up well; farm pastures 
short and dry. : 


California.—October rains h>lped feed 
situation, particularly in south and on 
north coast, but pasture conditions still 
low; cattle ranges generally under- 
stocked, but restocking beginning where 
new feed seems assured; most ewes in 
fair condition. 


Colorado.—Ne improvement in range 
or pasture; additional reduction of live 
stock necessary; cattle in central and 
western areas in good condition, but thin 
in east; out-state movement of hay 
aggravating shortage. 


Idaho.—Winter ranges short, with 
seme green feed from recent rains; live 
stock in fair condition, though thin in 
drought areas. 


Kansas (western)——-Western and 
northwestern sections still very dry; cat- 
tle improved where rains started feeds, 
but many more will have to be moved. 


Montana.—Ranges very short, except 
in western third of state; rains and mild 
weather have helped situation, but gave 
little new feed of value; feed supplies in 
eastern half far below winter needs. 


Nebraska (western ).—Ranges and pas- 
tures somewhat improved, but still poor; 
cattle in fair condition; shipments con- 
tinue heavy where feed is short. 
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Nevada.—Meadows and all available 
feed being used; rains helped stock-water 
situation in places, but came too late to 
make feed; supplemental feeding neces- 
sary before winter. 


New Mexico.—Ranges poorest on rec- 
ord; cattle and sheep in poor condition 
to go into winter; feed supplies far 
below needs of live stock now on hand. 


North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
poor; feed situation serious and supplies 
insufficient for live stock; cattle holding 
up well, but many thin. 


Oklahoma.—Pastures and ranges im- 
proved; some sections have surplus feed 
that can be moved to short areas; cattle 
have shown some gain. 


Oregon.—Late rains helped ranges 
and pastures in lower and _ southern 
areas; hay and grains short in east; live 
stock in fair to good flesh; situation bad 
in central and southeastern parts of 
state. 
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South Dakota (western).—_Ranges 
very poor and short, with little feed; 
cattle and sheep thin, and in poor con- 
dition to go into winter. 

Texas.—Ranges very poor over most 
of Panhandle and western part of state, 
with fair feed in central sections and 
east; southern and coastal areas in good 
condition, furnishing feed to other sec- 
tions, with some cattle being shipped in 
for pasture; winter feed prospects seri- 
ous in west and northwest, and much 
additional live stock must be moved or 
die. 

Utah.—Desert ranges poorest in many 
years, with shortage of stock water; 
rains in north too late to benefit feed; 
cattle and sheep in poor to fair con- 
dition. 

Washington.—Winter ranges and pas- 
tures fair to good; hay and other feeds 
ample. 

Wyoming.—Range and pasture feeds 
very short; desert ranges poorest on rec- 
ord; late rains supplied water, but short 
green feed of little value; live stock in 
poor to fair condition; winter prospects 
serious. 


REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 
California 


We have had fine rains in this dis- 
trict, and have more green grass than 
we have had for years. There were more 
ewe lambs and breeding ewes shipped in 
here this summer than for a long time. 
Sheep and cattle are going into the win- 
ter in good shape and will not have to 
be fed any concentrates. Lambing is just 
starting, with fine prospects for a big 
crop. Ranges are well stocked with 
feeder steers.—WILLIAM §. Orvis, Farm- 
ington, November 30. 


Colorado 


Baca County is in the worst condition 
in its history, so far as feed and grass 
are concerned. Range lands, summer 
and winter, were devoid of any vegeta- 
tion. I would judge that not over a 10 
per cent feed crop was raised. A con- 
siderable tonnage of thistles has been 
eut for feed and stacked. Fully 75 per 
cent of the range stock was moved to 
Kansas or other points for winter. Little 
farm bunches sold close to $2 or $3 a 
head.—FELIx MUNDELL, Bartlett, Decem- 
ber 1. 
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Montana 


It is very dry here. About 50 per 
cent of the cattle have been shipped out 
—mostly on government sales. Half of 
our hay crop was carried over from 
1923. Some cattle are being fed cake 
now. Powder River was never as low at 
this time of year. Automobiles drove 
through its one foot of water on No- 
vember 29.—P. S. RICHARDSON, Powder- 
hill, December 4. 


Nebraska 


Ranges are short, and winter feed, 
such as hay and other roughages, high 
in price and scarce. No rangemen are 
buying hay, but are taking on cotton- 
seed cake quite heavily. About the usual 
number of cattle are being wintered, but 
no one has the hay he had last year. 
Cattle are going into the winter in good 
condition. I think the government should 
spend a little money in trying to kill off 
the prairie-dogs. They are ruining sev- 
eral thousand acres every year in the 
Sandhills—Joe C. Orr, Lewellen, No- 
vember 20. 

Nevada 


Live stock is going into the winter in 
fair shape. Winter has set in early, 
which works a great hardship on stock- 
men generally, as feed is scarce after 
a very severe drought. We shall all 
have to look forward and hope for an 
early spring as our only salvation. Cattle 
prices are better in this section than 
they were last year at this time.— 
LEWIS SHARP, Arthur, December 1. 


New Mexico 


This country has been very dry, but 
we had a little rain last night. Some 
cattle are in fair shape, but the bulk of 
them are poor. There was no feed raised 
here this year. Some of the ranchmen 
are short on water.—C. L. ROBINSON, 
Capitan, November 13. 

Most of the live stock in this section 
is poor. There is very little feed. We 
anticipate quite a loss this winter and 
spring. Recently we have had a fine 
six-inch snow.—M. U. FINLEy, Carrizozo, 
November 26. 


Wyoming 


There has been no cold weather this 
fall, and the green grass has increased 
flesh and given “pep” to live stock. How 
it will stand up under winter storms, 
when they come, is a question. There 
remains a considerable number of live 
stock, especially cattle, that might bet- 
ter have gone by the government route. 
Lambs were around twelve pounds light, 
and calves much below normal weight. 
Fall rains, filling water-holes, have been 
of great help, even where they did not 
make much new feed. The feed situa- 
ticn is making the stock-grower anxious 
for a short winter.—A. M. Brock, Buf- 
faic, November 12. 


Excuse Me, Please!—Doctor—“About 
nine patients out of ten don’t live through 
this operation. Is there anything I can 
do.for you before we begin?” 

Dusky Patient—“Yessah. Kindly hand 
me mah hat.”—Pathfinder. 
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ANALYSIS REVEALS SECRETs 
OF COYOTE DIET 


Scientists of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey frequently face a puzzle that 
would confound most of the legion of 
puzzle-solvers. The question is: What 
de animals eat? To know whether g 
given animal or bird is a desirable 
neighbor or a pest, the bureau often 
must know just what it eats. 


The coyote, for example, is a pest in 
some areas,-but it may be a helpful ani- 
mal in other localities where it lives 
largely on rodents and other small ani- 
mals that may do more damage to crops 
or forests than the coyotes do to live 
stock, poultry, and game. To find out 
what coyotes in any particular area are 
eating. the Biological Survey workers 
examine the contents of the stomachs of 
coyotes that have been killed. By cer- 
tain indications, the examiners are usu- 
ally able to distinguish fresh meat from 
carrion, and can, as a rule, determine 
whether the source of such material is 
cow, horse, or sheep. 


In the case of prairie-dogs, pocket- 
gophers, mice, rats, rabbits, and other 
small animals, the coyotes frequently do 
not eat the most readily identifiable 
parts. Teeth and claws would identify 
the prey, of course. But, even without 
these, the laboratory workers can solve 
the puzzle. They examine the hair and 
fur that the coyote gulps with the meat. 
Under the microscope the skilled worker 
can thus usually identify the genus, and 
often the species, of the coyote’s prey, 
and so can tell whether in a given area 
the coyote is doing more good than 
harm, or the reverse. 


Putting Over a Swift One.—He had 
proposed, and the girl had turned him 
down, 

“Ah, well,” he sighed dejectedly, “I 
suppose I’ll never marry now.” 

The girl couldn’t help laughing a little, 
she was so flattered. 

“You silly boy!” she said. “Because 
I’ve turned you down, that doesn’t mean 
that other girls will do the same.” 

“Of course it does,” he returned with 
a faint smile. “If you won’t have me, 
who will?”—Answers. 


Why the Racket?—It was _ little 
George’s first time at the opera. The 
conductor took his place in the orchestra 
pit and began to wave his baton, and the 
famous soprano started to sing. 

“What’s the man shaking the stick at 
the woman for?” the boy asked his 
mother. 

“Keep quiet!” whispered his mother. 
“He isn’t shaking the stick at the 
woman.” 

Little George was not convinced. “Well, 
then, what’s she hollering for?”—Amet!- 
can Legion Monthly. 
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IS SWIFT & COMPANY? 


We could answer “It’s a company 
which supplies meat, dairy and 
poultry products to the people of the 
United States wherever they may 
live.” But that no more tells who 
Swift & Company is than to describe 
Admiral Byrd as “the man who 
wears the fur hat.” 

Swift & Company is owned by a 
laborer in Pennsylvania, a farmer in 
Iowa, a doctor in New York, a Mid- 
dle Western banker, a rancher in 
Texas, a stenographer in Chicago 
and more than 54,000 other men and 
women from all walks of life who 
have invested their money in this 
concern. 


23,400 of these shareholders are 
women. Thousands of them live on 
farms, in tiny townships, and thou- 
sands more dwell in the great cities. 
More than 11,000 shareholders are 
Swift & Company employes. These 
plus 50,000 other employes go to 
make up Swift & Company. At least 
2,400 shareholders would be required 
to vote a majority of the stock out- 
standing. 

This concern is well organized, 
stable and progressive. 

The business of distributing meat, 
dairy and poultry products to all 
corners of the country is a necessary 
part of the nation’s well-being. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources have averaged 


only a fraction of a cent per pound over a period of years. 
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